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Baboons or Barbarians? 
An Editorial 


N AMAZING story appeared 
A in the New York papers 
recently. It reported that 
the Department of Parks has to 
spend $250,000 a year to repair the 
damage done by vandals in the 
city’s parks and recreation centers. 
And thi§ does not include broken 
electric lights, which come under 
another department, nor similar 
damage to school buildings, the cost of which is even 
more tremendous. 

Somebody—the police can seldom catch them— 
seems to devote the hours between midnight and 
morning every night to such amusing little pastimes 
as these: climbing an eight-foot chain link fence, 
breaking into a recreation building, smashing the 
piano, breaking open the lockers, ruining the athletic 
equipment, splintering the furniture, and building a 
bonfire with it in the middle of the floor; ripping out 
plumbing, stopping up washstands, and turning on 
the water so that the place is flooded in the morning; 
tearing up asphalt paving blocks arranged in deco- 
rative patterns and hurling them through hundreds 
of windows in recreation buildings; robbing benches, 
seesaws, and children’s slides of their boards, and 
cutting halyards of flagstaffs; lifting gratings from 
storm sewer openings leaving holes for people to 
break their legs in; chopping off carved stone orna- 
ments from gateposts and copings; stripping the 
bark entirely from valuable young trees and shrubs. 

The Department has tried every device to prevent 
these depredations. It cannot afford night watchmen, 
and the police are too few to patrol hundreds of parks 
and playgrounds. It has been compelled to work out 
expensive changes in design of equipment; to build 
storehouses and attendants’ cubicles with concrete 
roofs, heavy steel doors, and no windows; to make 
bench slats and slides of tougher and almost unin- 
flammable wood; to cement paving blocks together, 

















and invent steel fastenings to keep seats, gratings, - 


and other movable objects from being pried loose. 
The Department’s investigations lead it to believe 
that most of the vandalism is not done by the younger 
children who chiefly use the playgrounds, nor by 
adult criminals, but by boys of 15 to 21 years old who 
live in the neighborhoods. And from our observation 
of smaller communities we fear such childish tan- 
trums of pure destructiveness are not confined to the 
metropolis. 

Now it would be possible to write a deep sociologi- 
cal essay on why. young men with nothing better to 
do, growing up in slums and areas of gangsterism, 
find outlets for their aggressive or animal instincts 
in petty, purposeless crime. It might be argued that a 
society which shirks its economic problems and fails 
to build a satisfying life for its young citizens has no 
right to expect-from them civilized conduct. These 
things may all be true. 

But we wonder what the sane and responsible high 
school students of America think about such goings 
on, and what they are going to do about it. We won- 
der how many boys and girls stop to think that our 
schools, our playgrounds, our parks and public build- 
‘ings are their own property; that they belong to all 
the people; and that students are just as much part 
of the people as their parents, the groceryman, the 
city fathers, J. P. Morgan, or the President of the 
United States. A hog likes to root up gardens and 
wallow in his own sty; that is the nature and privi- 
lege of his hoggishness. But would anybody who 
claims to belong to this so-called human race smash 
up the chairs, lamps and pictures in his own home? 

It strikes us that in districts where such ravages 
occur, there is a job for the local high school students 
to do: to organize an unofficial, voluntary, but deter- 
mined corps of guardians of the people’s property, to 
watch, protect, cooperate with the authorities, and 
build up youthful opinion against the folly of van- 
dalism. What is your idea of fun? 
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By Sally Benson 


O ONE could have guessed 
N her age seeing her drive 

around town in the cream- 
colored convertible coupe, its top 
down. She drove carelessly; one hand 
resting casually on the wheel. Her 
lipstick matched her nails and blend- 
ed with the color of her dress; rust 
polish with green, red and white or 
brown, rose with pastel shades. She 
was perfect from her smart well-fit- 
ting sandals to her seemingly endless 
supply of small felts. Her manner 
was perfect, too. She spoke in a tired, 
low-pitched voice, and she looked at 
the person she was addressing as 
though he were very, very far away. 
Every morning when she strolled in 
Osborne’s Market, she created some- 
thing of a sensation. The two boys 
who sold fruit and vegetables sim- 
ply stared and even old Mr. Osborne 
who had, as he put it, “seen hundreds 
of them come and go,” was impressed 
and suggested filet mignon or a nice 
rib roast, feeling vaguely that 
chopped round steak or shoulder 
lamb for stewing was out of the 
question. 

She might have been Joan Craw- 
ford, Myrna Loy, or the pampered 
daughter of a millionaire, home from 
a winter on the Riviera. She might 
have been anyone romantic and ex- 
citing. But her name was Norma 
Martin and she was sixteen years 
old. In her smart little bag with her 
lipstick and compact was her first 
driver’s license. 

She was not the same Norma Mar- 
tin who had recently been graduated 
from a school for girls. Her hockey 
stick had been left to warp in the 
hall closet at home; her plain white 
underthings with their name tapes 
lay packed in a trunk in the attic; 
her school books had been sold to a 
child who still believed that being a 
senior was all that Life could hold. 
For the Norma Martin summering at 
Pine Bluffs, school days were gone 
forever. Pine Bluffs was the Present. 
It was Life. 

The idea of going some place new, 
some place different had come to 
her in the Easter vacation. She had 
caught her mother in the very act of 
writing old Mrs. Hillis to say that 
they would take her Spoondrift Cot- 
tage at Monroe, Connecticut, as they 
had done for the last fourteen years, 
and she realized that never again 
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After the Ball 


In Which Sixteen-Year-Old Sally 
Decides to Be and Act Her Age 








“We were sitting around at Bill’s, and Diz got fooling with my bag. She wanted to 
borrow my lipstick, she said. And she found my driver's license! And read it!” 


could she stand Monroe. In the first 
place, there was Annie with whom 
she had played every summer for as 
long as she could remember. Annie 
was nice, she thought, she was a 
good kid, but Annie was fifteen. 
When you were only fifteen, you 
were as good as dead. She knew what 
it was like to be only fifteen in Mon- 
roe. She could see herself as she had 
been last summer, being a little noisy 
on the beach to attract the attention 
of the older crowd—the smooth 
crowd; pretending to think it fun 
when loathesome little boys threw 
you off the raft; dancing with other 
girls at the Tuesday night dances at 
the Yacht Club, being bumped into 
by rowdy ten-year-olds who thought 
a dance floor was meant to slide on; 
trying to keep time to the foul four- 
piece orchestra when your feet 
twitched to step to the tropical beat 
of Hap Harvey’s Hey-Makers who 
played for the real dances on Satur- 
day nights. Last summer she and An- 
nie would sit on the fence around the 
parking space and look in the win- 
dows, content with the sound of the 
music and the cool deliciousness of 
their ice-cream cones, content with 
the soft summer nights and glimpses 
of the world that revolved before 
them. But this summer, she knew, 
she could never bring herself merely 
to look on. She was sixteen. Pretty 





soon she would be seventeen, eight- 
een, nineteen, and then twenty. She 
would be married at twenty. Twenty 
would be the end. 

So in a panic she begged her 
mother not to write for Spoondrift 
Cottage. In desperation she fished a 
name from her memory — Pine 
Bluffs. A girl from school had been 
there once. It was awfully smart, the 
girl said, there were loads of people, 
the casino was perfect, there were 
beach umbrellas and even cabanas 
on the beach—just like Europe. And 
no one would know how old she was. 
She would have her driver’s license, 
and as far as anyone could tell, she 
would be as good as eighteen. 

Norma didn’t paint this picture for 
her mother. She told her that there 
was practically no traffic on the 
roads, which would be awfully good 
since her mother was so nervous in 
a car; that it was much cooler, being 
farther north; that the cottages were 
lovely and had gas stoves; that there 
were beautiful drives, free lectures 
about wild flowers, no undertow, and 
any number of bridge clubs that met 
once or twice a week, to say noth- 
ing of the duplicate tournaments at 
the casino. 

Mrs. Martin was won over. “I don’t 
know but what I'd like to change 
myself,” she told her husband. “I 
feel as though I knew every cameo 








pin on every bosom in Monroe. And 
you know the bridge I get with Peggy 
Blake—one spade, two spades, six 
spades. Goodness! I don’t think I 
could face it again. Besides,’ she 
added in her innocence, “it sounds 
quite different.” 

Mrs. Martin was a little disap- 
pointed when she saw the cottage. 
They had rented The Breakers, a 
bare, wind -swept cottage with a 
view of the ocean from the bath- 
room, and it was dishearteningly like 
Spoondrift Cottage in Monroe. It had 
the same walnut stain on its walls, 
the same sort of wicker furniture, 
an identical bridge lamp, similar 
faded chintz at the windows. But 
there was a gas stove, the fireplace 
was large and drew well, and the 
breeze from the ocean was salt and 
fresh. Besides, Norma was delighted. 
She pronounced the cottage perfect, 
the bathing marvelous, the summer 
visitors really attractive. And she 
underwent a great change. 

She began to fuss over her ap- 
pearance, spending hours in the tub, 
hours over her nails, hours pressing 
her clothes and getting dressed. It 
seemed to Mrs. Martin that Norma 
was always underfoot, fussing with 
the electric iron, fussing with her 
hair. It was nice, she thought, that 
the child was beginning to take an 
interest in her appearance, but it had 
been nice, too, in the days when she 
was up, out of the house and out of 
the way. She remonstrated with her 
about it. “I don’t see why wearing a 
dress twice, just twice, without 
pressing it is going to make you or 
break you.” 

Norma answered patiently. 
“You’ve got to be well - groomed. 
Now. you always look all right and 
sweet, really. But no one could say 
you were well-groomed. It’s a mat- 
ter of detail.” 

“Well - groomed!” Mrs. Martin 
sniffed. ‘““You’ve been reading the ad- 
vertisements in the magazines. If you 
ask me, young lady, I shouldn’t say 
you had much to be well-groomed 
for!” 

The minute she said this, she was 
sorry. Because. although they had 
been at Pine Bluff ten days, Norma 
knew no one. Every morning, after 
patient hours in front of her mirror, 
she went to the car, immaculately 
put together, and drove to the vil- 
lage to do the marketing. This was 
an innovation, but she was so proud 
of her driving and there were so few 
places to drive to that Mrs. Martin 
had agreed to let her go, a little re- 
lieved to be spared a tiresome chore, 
quite staggered at the amount of stuff 
Norma sent home. By the time the 
marketing was done, it was time for 
lunch—a salad for Norma, a glass of 
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orange juice, a glass of buttermilk. 
“You’ve got to eat!” Mrs. Martin 
cried in desperation over this starva- 
tion diet. 

“First you tell me I’m too fat, and 
then you tell me I’m too thin,” Norma 
answered, smoothing her hands over 
her hips, pulling her stomach in. 

Though she did nothing, she 
seemed strangely contented. during 
the daytime, anyway. She drove 
around town every spare moment, 
remembering small errands that had 
to be done; she dressed and undressed 
and dressed again; she was practi- 
cally the girl her mother had hoped 
she’d be. But somehow it was not 
quite right. There were the evenings, 
for instance, when they sat on the 
porch until dark, and then went in 
and sat in the wicker chairs in the 
living-room. They talked a little. or 
read. At ten they went to bed. Mrs. 
Martin felt she was living with a 
beautifully dressed, horribly aloof 
stranger. Outside in the dark, young 
people passed the cottage, walking 
or in cars, talking, laughing, singing, 
but none of them stopped for Norma. 
She sat sedately in her wicker chair, 
determinedly reading, looking pale 
and very young. The moths beat 
against the screen door, the wicker 
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furniture creaked, and nothing hap- 
pened. 

Then one day Mrs. Martin cam 
back from the beach, flushed ang 
happy, bearing pleasant news 
“Norma!” she called. “What do yoy 
think? I met the nicest woman og 
the beach, and she has a daughter— 
Jerry, I think they call her. Anyway, 
she is having a beach picnic tonight 
and they want you to come.” 

For a second there was a brief 
flicker of excitement in Norma’s face 
But almost immediately she assumed 
the curiously set expression that 
lately had been habitual with her 
“How old is she?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” her mother 
said. “About your age, I’d say. Fif- 
teen or sixteen.” 

“Oh, Mother!” Norma exclaimed 
“A kid! A perfect child!” 

“She’s no more a child than yoy 
are,” Mrs. Martin argued. “What's 
gotten into you?” 

“You haven’t found out as much 
about this place as I have,” Norma 
told her. “There are two sets, not 
counting the actual babies. There are 
the kids, fourteen or fifteen, and then 
there’s the older crowd. And if you 
once go around with the kids, you're 
absolutely cooked with the older 
crowd. You might as well be dead.” 

“Well, those kids, as you call them, 
look anything but dead. They don't 
look half as dead as you do. They 
look to me as though they were hay- 
ing a very fine time.” 

But Norma would not budge. And 
Mrs. Martin, to teach her a lesson 
left her alone and went to the beach 
picnic herself. To help out, she said 
She returned about ten, conscience 
stricken and uneasy, to find Norma 
patting cold cream on her smooth, 
young cheeks. 

“It was fun!” Mrs. Martin told het 
brightly. “Loads of fun! Those young 
people are lovely, really nicer than 
the crowd at Monroe, I think. They 
have more get up and go to them.” 

“Oh, they’re all right, I suppose,” 
Norma agreed in her new, tired voice. 
“But they’re dreadfully silly. They 
never say a thing really interesting, 
though. They just fool all the time” 

So things went on as they hal 
been, until Norma met Bill Jame 
He was a blond young man wht 
looked like a composite picture of al 
the young men in the cigarette at 
vertisements. He had talked to he 
at the garage where she was havig 
a tire changed, and later that day lt 
had stopped by their cottage will 
the casual informality, Mrs. Marti 
thought disapprovingly, of a much 
older acquaintance. 

He was almost as immaculately 
gotten up as Norma. His gray slack 
were spotless, his blond hair was wet 
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and smooth. And he talked unceas- 
ingly. 

“So this is your first summer here,” 
he said kindly to Mrs. Martin. “Well, 
you're going to love it. There’s a 
great crowd and the first thing you 
know you'll be in a whirl. Wait till 
things get going!” He laughed rem- 
iniscently. “The clans haven’t gath- 
ered yet. Things don’t really get 
started until Scotty Mac- 
Farlane and his wife get 
here. And Ham Brown! 
He’s a great guy! Say, he 
doesn’t have his eyes open, 
not really open, from the 
day he comes to the day we 
pour him on the boat.” 

“You mean he’s—?” Mrs. 
Martin asked, startled and 
shocked. 

But Bill James knew 
mothers and how to handle 
them. “Oh, he acts all right,” he as- 
sured her. “He knows how to handle 
it. But he’s a riot.” 

Mrs. Martin looked nervously at 
Norma. Norma was sitting forward 
in her chair watching Bill James. 

“Yes, it’s a great crowd,” he went 
on. “There are the Harrises, the 
Waites, Dizzy Thomas, the Smith 
girls—” He reeled off names. 

“It’s a tight corporation,” he told 
them. But he looked at Norma and 
his eyes seemed to say, “Don’t worry. 
I'll get you in.” 

Later, he arose. “We'll call on 
some of them. They mostly live on 
the Point.” 

Mrs. Martin was about to speak 
when she caught Norma’s pleading 
look. “Well, if you’re going to walk 
to the Point,” she said reluctantly, 
“you’d better change your shoes.” 

“Oh, nobody walks here,” Bill 
James told her. “You weren’t going 
to use your car, were you, Mrs. Mar- 
tin?” 

For the first time his voice lost 
some of its brashness. 

That night Mrs. Martin wrote her 
husband. “It’s awful here,” she 
wrote. “I don’t know what to do. If 
I put my foot down, Norma will hate 
me.” She went on to tell him about 
Bill James. “Although I must admit, 
from what Norma told me, those peo- 
ple don’t sound as bad as I’d pictured 
them. They gave her tea, and I gath- 
er all they talk about is the fine time 
they had last summer. I don’t know 
what they’ll find to talk about next 
*#summer because they don’t seem to 
be doing much now.” 

To Norma she said, “They sound 
very dull. I should think you’d be 
bored. Why, they’re older people. 
Some of them are married, and some 


_ are engaged to be married. That Bill 


James is twenty-six. Ten years older 
than you. The idea!” 
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But Norma, it seemed, was not 
bored. She was impressed and flat- 
tered. She allowed Bill James to take 
her out in her mother’s car. She wait- 
ed in town in the hot sun while he 
did his errands. He rented, every 
summer, a small shack near the 
beach and it was lots of fun there, 
Norma explained. Everybody 
dropped in. 





Every evening about half - past 
nine, Bill James dropped by. Some- 
times he stayed and talked aiid Mrs. 
Martin went tactfully to her room. 
He lounged with his feet on their 
couch and occasionally took Norma 
places in their car. “I don’t want him 
driving the car,” Mrs. Martin pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, Mother, he’s a good driver,” 
Norma said impatiently. “He’s been 
driving for years.” 

“There’s to be a dance at the casino 
this Saturday,” Norma announced 
one day. “It’s the first one.” 

She went to her closet and took out 
her three evening dresses; the one 
old one from last winter and the two 
new ones. 

“Which one would you wear?” she 
asked. 

“Well, I always loved that blue net 
on you,” Mrs. Martin said. “It’s a 
sweet dress.” 

“It’s too sweet. It makes me look 
about twelve.” She laid the blue net 
aside and studied the others, a flame- 
colored lace one and a trim black one 
with a white poplin mess jacket. 
“The black one’s awfully smart,” she 
said vaguely, and hung them up 
again. 

“Are you going with Bill?” 

“Oh, I imagine so,” Norma an- 
swered confidently. “He hasn’t said 
yet. Of course, the tickets are two 
dollars apiece and he hasn’t a lot of 
money.” 

“He has enough money to keep 
himself in beer,” Mrs. Martin said 
acidly. 

“He has to keep up his share,” 
Norma explained. 

Two nights before the dance, she 
said unexpectedly to her mother, 
“Let’s go to the movies, the early 
show.” 

“What about Bill?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to sit here and 








wait for him to stop by every night. 
He needn't think I’m just sitting here 
waiting. Come on, let’s go.” 

They went early and sat in the 
crowded, hot movie theatre a half 
hour waiting for the pictures to be- 
gin. Groups of young girls came in; 
three or four girls with one young 
man; couples, young, obviously mar- 
ried. Norma explained them to her 
mother. “That’s Scotty and 
his wife with the Harrises. 
Those are the Smith girls 
and that’s Ham Brown with 
them.” 

Mrs. Martin looked curi- 
ously at Ham Brown, the 
riot. He was what she called 
a fat boy, sleepy, dull-look- 
ing. He sat with the Smith 
girls, slouched in his chair, 
and although Mrs. Martin 
watched him for quite a 
while, he never said a word. 

“He doesn’t look like a ball of fire 
to me,” she said. 

“He’s awfully funny sometimes,” 
Norma told her. 

As people came in, Norma sat for- 
ward in her chair and looked eagerly 
around. She called to people in the 
rows ahead. “Hello, Diz! Hello, 
Patty!” 

A few negligent heads were turned 
in their direction, a few casual voices 
answered, “Oh, hello, Norma.” 

It was relief when the house grew 
dark and the newsreel started. Mrs. 
Martin was unable to concentrate on 
the pictures. “What horrid young 
people,” she thought. “How noisy 
and rude they are. They seem to 
think they’re somebody!” 

Afterwards, it was even worse. 
Norma pulled at sleeves as she 
wormed her way up the aisle. She 
was demanding attention. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s heart sank for her. 

When they got home, Bill James 
was waiting for them. He was lying 
on the couch reading a magazine. 
“Well, where have you been?” he 
wanted to know. 

Norma was animated with him. 
“To the movies. It was packed. 
Everybody was there— Ham, and 
Diz, and Patty, and all the crowd.” 

Bill James seemed interested. He 
asked questions about who had been 
with whom with an almost femi- 
nine curiosity. Mrs. Martin went to 
her room feeling baffled. They were 
still talking when she went to 
sleep. 

The day before the dance, Norma 
came home from the beach, white 
and tearful. She came alone and she 
began talking before she was in the 
house. “Oh, Mother! The most ter- 
rible thing happened! We were sit- 
ting around at Bill’s, having the 

(Continued on page 37) 





HE gentle note of a monastery 

bell sounds hourly from the tow- 
er of The Cloisters. If you are has- 
tening along the path leading to th2 
entrance, its sweet, calm voice seems 
to say, ““No hurry. Here there is time 
for everything. This is the abode of 
centuries, not hours.” 

The bell is a part of an illusion 
charmingly created by The Cloisters. 
Although this likeness of a monastery 
of the Middle Ages is new, a sugges- 
tion of antiquity clings about the red- 
tiled roof and the gray stones of the 
building. Dominating a rocky New 
York hilltop, it yet resembles strik- 
ingly a chapel in Avila, Spain, built 
in the twelfth century. Below the 
heights of Fort Tryon Park, traffic 
rumbles along Riverside Drive, but 
its clamor is muted to a murmur in 
The Cloisters. Climbing the stone 
stairway to the main floor, you half 
expect to hear the click of rosary 
beads, the organ-tone of men’s voices 
chanting the morning office, and the 
slap of monkish sandals on the stone 
tiles. 

The gray-uniformed attendants do 
not compleiely dispel the illusion. 
And in the morning, when visitors 
are still few, everything about The 
Cloisters presents an authoritative 
reminder of the Middle Ages. You 
might think you were in France or 
Italy, except that everything is 
brighter, cleaner, better ordered than 
in any European building which has 
marked the passing of time for many 
centuries. 

There may be those who prefer 
their medieval art well - encrusted 
with candle-smoke, grease and even 
a garish coat of modern paint. But 
there is much to be said for the excel- 
lent cleaning given to these priceless 
relics by the staff of The Clois- 
ters. With great care, all but the orig- 
inal colors have been cleaned away, 
disclosing a mellowness of tone too 


Photographs Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Middle Ages on-the-Hudson 


“The Cloisters,” Where Beauty Is Naturally 
Displayed, Is a Different Kind of Museum 


subtle to be reproduced by any mod- 
ern process. Certainly those colors 


were worth uncovering by any. 


amount of time spent on experiments 
in cleaning. American efficiency 
seems to have shown for the first 
time ancient statues, columns, tapes- 
tries and doorways as they must 
have looked originally. 

But I am getting ahead of my 
story. No doubt you know already 
that The Cloisters is a branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. More than that, it is a 
building of an original design con- 
taining as the basis of its architec- 
ture a number of cloisters recreated 
from the fragments of famous me- 
dieval cloisters. Hence the name. A 
cloister, as you probably remember, 
is a covered arched walk, running 
along an inside courtyard in a mon- 
astery. Under its roof, supported by 
columns, the monks used to walk in 
meditation, conversation, and study 
of their breviaries. 

The modern Cloisters, first opened 
to the public on May 14, 1938, is the 
work of many people inspired by a 
few. Those few were George Grey 
Barnard, the distinguished Ameri- 
can sculptor, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the financier and philanthropist, 
and the experts on medieval art of 
the Metropolitan Museum. Barnard 
supplied the nucleus of the present 
Cloisters. As an artist, he was inter- 
ested in the half-forgotten treasures 
of medieval Europe. Riding through 
southern France on a bicycle, Bar- 
nard rescued from a chicken-coop a 
twelfth-century head of Christ and 


later the slab from a knight’s tomb, 
used to prop up a sagging barn wall. 
Through several more or less acci- 
dental discoveries of that kind, he 
started in 1909 a collection which 
he later lodged in his Washington 
Heights studio, named The Clois- 
ters. 

By 1925, Barnard’s Cloisters housed 
a very creditable art collection. It 
was then that John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., bought the Barnard collection 
and gave it to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, awaiting the time when an ap- 
propriate setting could be built for 
it. In 1930, Mr. Rockefeller gave Fort 
Tryon Park, in upper Manhattan, to 
the city of New York but set aside 
some four acres for the site of the 
new Cloisters he was planning to 
build. 

In his speech at the dedication of 
The Cloisters, Mr. Rockefeller mod- 
estly disclaimed credit for his role 
when he said: 

“If the people of the City of New 
York, and those who come here from 
afar, find enjoyment in this building 
and in the setting which it so adorns 
and completes, their thanks are due 
not primarily to me, for my part in 
the undertaking, being largely finan- 
cial, has been relatively unimportant. 
Rather are they due to the officers and 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum; - 
to Mr. Joseph Breck, who, until his un- 
timely death, was active in the initial 
development of The Cloisters; to his 
brilliant successor, Mr. James J. Ro- 
rimer, the Curator of The Cloisters, 
who, with a background of exceptional 
training, with rare taste and infinite 
patience, has brooded over every de- 
tail of design, construction, and af- 
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rangement; to Mr. Charles Collens, the 
architect, who, after months of pains- 
taking study and travel in Europe, 
conceived and designed its struc- 
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ture.... 


All that Mr. Rockefeller said of 
the loving care that went into the 
design and construction of The Clois- 
ters is evident to visitors. But the 
details of the plan are not evident, 
except to a student of medieval art, 
without some explanation. The cen- 
ter of the building is the beautiful 
Cuxa Cloister which was built in the 
twelfth century in the famous abbey 
of St. Michel-de-Cuxa in the south- 
east of France, near the Spanish bor- 
der. 

This reconstructed cloister sur- 
rounds a garden planted to grass, 
irises, flower borders and apple trees. 
Both the columns and capitals of the 
cloister are of a fresh rosy-pink mar- 
ble mottled with white. The contrast 
between the color of the garden and 
this marble is delightful. In the cen- 
ter of the garden is a fountain sim- 
ply carved of the same stone al- 
though it was not originally in the 


A corner of the Romanesque Hall, show- 
ing one of the rare Spanish frescoes. 


Cuxa abbey. The capitals of the ar- 
cade deserve a careful scrutiny. They 
are vigorously carved and often very 
amusing in their naive rendering of 
animals and humans, possibly in- 


’ spired by fables of the Middle Ages 


resembling those of Aesop. 

In order to reach the twelfth-cen- 
tury Cuxa Cloister. visitors should 
progress through the surrounding 
halls and cloister and chapel in a cer- 
tain order, for in that way they will 
be able to follow the artistic devel- 
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opment as it occurred from the 
twelfth century to the fifteenth. That 
is the way The Cloisters were 
planned. 

On leaving the entrance hall, you 
pass under an ancient doorway into 
the Romanesque Hall. This room was 
named for the Romanesque period in 


By Cynthia Armstrong 


art. “Romanesque” means “like Ro- 
man” and that describes this type 
roughly. It is not Roman, but it is de- 
scended from Roman art. It was the 
attempt of barbarian people who 
saw the “grandeur that was Rome” 
and copied it insofar as they could 
in their crude style. They had been 
recently converted to Christianity, 
hence their art was a Christian art. 
Their copies of Roman art were not 
actually copies. They were a superb 
new form of art, fresh and orig- 
inal. 

In the Romanesque Hall of The 
Cloisters, some of the finest exam- 
ples of Romanesque art are made a 


part of the architecture. Above a 
doorway which opens on the Cuxa 
Cloister is a group from Spain show- 
ing the Virgin and Child, Saint Jo- 
seph and two Magi, all done in stone 
with great dignity and simplicity. 
On either-side on the wall are two 
rare Spanish frescoes, one showing a 
lion which looks like a much en- 
larged decoration from a page of a 
medieval manuscript. The color is 
fresh and vivid. On the opposite wall 
hang a crucifixion group of the Vir- 
gin, St. John and Christ. The colors, 
after cleaning, are subtly glowing 
and the figures themselves are sim- 


ple in style but very expressive of 
sorrow. 

Through another late Romanesque 
doorway which shows the begin- 
nings of the pointed arch of the 
Gothic architecture, there is a view 
into the Romanesque Chapel. This 
room is dominated by a twelfth-cen- 
tury Spanish crucifix, suspended 
from the ceiling—‘“so classic in its 
calm, chaste representation of divine 
love, so Christian in its tenderness 
and humanity.” Light enters the 
chapel through priceless windows of 
early stained glass. 

On the right of the Romanesque 
Hall is a second beautiful cloister, 
called the St. Guilhem (William) 
Cloister, planned from the fine cap- 
itals and other fragments which 
once decorated the famous abbey of 
Saint-Guilhem-le-Desert in south- 
ern France. Like the Cuxa Cloister, 
this treasure came very near com- 
plete destruction before art lovers 
rescued what was left of it. Some of 
the columns and capitals had been 
taken from the abbey and used to 
support grape arbors in the vine- 





The 12th-century Cuxa Cloister, with its 
garden, forms the center of the building. 


yards of a French justice of the peace. 
George Grey Barnard bought them 
after they had been moved to Paris. 

In the new cloisters, these stone 
carvings are protected from weather 
in a glass-roofed courtyard and the 
missing columns have been replaced 
by simple modern ones. A diagram 
on the wall shows the interested vis- 
itor which are the original St. Guil- 
hem carvings and which are the 
reproductions. The St. Guilhem col- 
umns and capitals are later than 











those in the Cuxa Cloister. They be- 
long to the early thirteenth century 
and show how Romanesque art was 
changing to the later Gothic. The 
carving is extraordinarily delicate. 

Adjoining the St. Guilhem Clois- 
ter is a special exhibition room where 
the story of the design and build- 
ing of The Cloisters is displayed. A 
large table model built to scale by 
WPA craftsmen, and various archi- 
tects’ drawings show how the plan 
developed. Mr. Rorimer pointed out 
on the tiny model of the Romanesque 
Chapel how each stone had 
to be cut to scale. In order 
to incorporate the old 
stone- work in the new 
building, each stone from 
the church of Notre Dame- 
du-Bourg at Langon, was 
measured and sketched so 
as to fit into the scheme of 
The Cloisters. All that then 
remained of the old chapel 
was a portion of the choir. 
A floor had been put 
through this fragment. The 
lower half was a stable and 
the upper a dance hall and 
movie theater; the Museum 
gave the choir and the fine 
sculptures and stonework a 
new setting. 

South of the Romanesque 
Chapel is another room 
typical of monastery life— 
the chapter house. There in 
the ancient monasteries, 
the brothers met each 
morning for a discussion of 
the business of their com- 
munity. They sat on 
benches around the walls 
while the abbot presided 
over the meeting. 

The chapter house in The 
Cloisters is from southern 
France and was built in the twelfth 
century so that it is unified with 
other Romanesque sections of the 
building. It is a large hall of yellow 
limestone, soft enough for the sensi- 
tive carving in the capitals of the col- 
umns. The floor is of a deep salmon- 
pink tile, copied from original tiling 
of the Cuxa Cloister. 

Again you pass under an ancient 
limestone doorway into the early 
Gothic hall which dates back to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Above the doorway is a fresco paint- 
ing, called the Man of Sorrows, which 
shows Christ rising from his tomb. 
The rounded arch of the Roman- 
esque doorways has now given way 
completely to the Gothic arch, sur- 
mounted by delicate stone tracery. 
The most charming of the many 
sculptures in the room is the large 
painted figure of a Virgin and Child 
The stiffness of the Romanesque style 


is gone. The mother stands in a 
graceful posture and both she and 
the child wear an expression of gen- 
tle delight. 

A flight of stairs leads from the 
Gothic Hall to the early Gothic 
chapel, modeled on a small chapel in 
southern France. As in a medieval 
chapel, the dominant figure is an ef- 
figy of a young man carved on his 
tomb. He lies in an attitude of pray- 
er, his head on a stone pillow and at 
his feet a small lion. Against the wall 


is another tomb from Spain, and. 





Part of the tapestry called “The Unicorn Tries to Escape.” 


above the prostrate figure is a sculp- 
tured tableau of a funeral, in which 
the figures still show a trace of the 
original color which decorated them 
now faded to chalky pastel tones. 

A passageway leads toward two 
lower cloisters. The first, called the 
Bonnefont Cloister, runs along the 
side of an herb garden, patterned 
after the gardens cultivated by the 
monks with loving care. To the south 
there is a fine view from the garden 
over Fort Tryon Park and the mighty 
arch of the George Washington 
Bridge—another sharp reminder of 
the twentieth century. The Cloister, 
however, is modeled after that of a 
late thirteenth century abbey. 

The smallest of the cloisters is the 
Trie_Cloister of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The carvings on the capitals 
are simple and show human, divine, 
and animal figures. They have been 
arranged to tell the story of the Bible 


from the creation of the earth. Others 
tell stories from the lives of the saints 
and from those of fiftenth century 
people. Around the walls are set re- 
liefs of the Stations of the Cross. 

In order to complete the tour of 
the museum, you visit the Fifteenth 
Century Sculpture Hall and return 
up the stairs to the main floor. The 
Burgos Tapestry Hall is named for a 
rare tapestry from Burgos Cathedral 
in Spain showing the Nativity of 
Christ. It was worked late in the XV 
century for the wedding of the 
daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian. The weaving 
is expert and the scene is 
developed in detail in soft- 
colored woolens and gold 
thread. The figures are 
stiffly dressed in the cos- 
tume of the day. 

The Boppard Room is 
named for its magnificent 
stained glass windows from 
Boppard, Germany. 
Around the room are fif- 
teenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury German statues. 

Perhaps the most famous 
treasure of The Cloisters is 
the series of six huge tapes- 
tries picturing the hunt for 
the Unicorn, mythical ani- 
mal symbolic of purity. 
This was the gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller. The tapestries 
are done in fresh colors 
against a background of 
black. The people gesture 
stiffly and their expressions 
are very amusing. The dogs 
and the other animals also 
deserve separate scrutiny 
because each is an individ- 
ual. The story of the tapes- 
tries shows the entire hunt. 
No detail of clothing or 
equipment is missing. The coHars of 
the dogs, the brocade of a man’s coat, 
even the rosary in a lady’s hand are 
shown with almost photographic 
clarity. 

A trip through The Cloisters is in- 
complete until you reach the Late 
Gothic Hall, which in an actual mon- 
astery would be the monk’s dining 
room or refectory. In keeping with 
the plan of the building, this hall 
represents a later period—XV cen- 
tury. Interestingly enough, some of 
the timbers in the ceiling are taken 
from old Connecticut buildings be- 
cause they resemble late medieval 
timbers. 

Already 300,000 visitors have made 
the trip to Fort Tryon Park to see The 
Cloisters in all its dramatic beauty. 
And in the winter the crowds need 
not cease, for even the arcades of 
the Cuxa Cloister are to be glassed in 
against the weather. 
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7. KITCHEN SPOOKS 
By Gay Head 


NYONE passing by Central 
High Friday at midnight 
would have stopped, looked, 

and listened. Not for burglars! Oh, 
no. Not with lights burning brightly 
in the basement windows. Not for 
ghosts! Whoever heard of ghosts be- 
ing interested in haunting a high 
school? But, judging by the startling 
sound effects, something was going 
on—and on. A great clatter-clatter, 
the scraping of chairs across the floor, 
then a shout, “Heave ho, me lads!” 
and “Whoa, there,” followed by a 
girlish giggle—and suddenly a male 
chorus groaning the opening bars of 
“The Volga Boatman”! 

The Seniors’ Hallowe’en party was 
over. All except the scrubbing. And 
Tom Best was trying to coach the 
clean-up team from the sink, much 
to the merriment of Jerry Goode and 
Polly Penny, who were drying dishes. 
Tom had won the honor of chief dish- 
washer by pure political pull. As 
class president, he had appointed 
himself, and, although the girls ac- 
cused him of “crooked administra- 
tion,” and threatened to have him 
ousted if he flopped the mop their 
way one more time, Tom was mak- 
ing quick work of a veritable moun- 
tain of dirty dishes. Polly was in 
hysterics over Jack Pepper’s mile- 
high trays of dishes. Someone had 
dubbed him the “dumb waiter” and 
Jack vowed he’d make a new name 
for himself—with an “unbroken” 
record for the evening! It was hard 











to believe that this clean-up job was 
considered the “dirty work” of hav- 
ing a party. Why, the clean-ups were 
having as much fun washing dishes 
as they had dancing earlier in the 
evening! 

Every few minutes Phil Strong or 
one of his furniture-hauling crew 
would barge in from the gym and 
grab a piece of gingerbread, as 
“union wages.” Their job was to re- 
turn chairs and benches to the “home 
ec” lab and clean up the gym, but 
they took plenty of time out for “pay 
days.”” On Phil’s fourth appearance 
at the kitchen door, Tom protested, 
“Hey, lay off that gingerbread, you 


‘truck-driver. Leave one piece for 


the brains of this outfit, will you?” 

“What do you think I am? A 
hawg?” drawled Phil, easing around 
with his left hand behind his back, 
the better to reach the plate of gin- 
gerbread on the table. “I just want 
to know about those decorations. Do 
they come down, too?” 

“No, they stay up,” answered 
Jerry, chairman of the committee. 
“The faculty asked to use them for 
a luncheon meeting Monday. Person- 
ally, I hope everybody in school will 
get a chance to see them. At the risk 
of bragging on my committee, I think 
they’re swell.” 

Tom flourished the dish mop. 
“Swell? Why, when I walked in the 
gym and saw those weird trees and 
black cats, I felt creepy. Did Jane 
Dickens actually plan it?” 


It was hard to believe that this clean-up job 
was considered the “dirty work” of having a party 
—it was as much fun as the dancing had been. 
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“Indeed she did,”’ answered Jerry 
proudly. “She said she got the idea 
from a book called Parties. She cut 
the trees out of black cardboard and 
pinned them on the wall, then put 
yellow autumn leaves along the 
branches. I thought the cardboard 
fence with the black cats parked on it 
was grand.” 

“And those witches’ hats over 
the lights gave a wonderful effect,” 
added Polly. 

“The best part of the decorations,” 
said Tom, “was the effect on Jane! 
Everybody was congratulating her 
and she actually looked pleasant.” 

“My little idea of giving Jane a 
chance wasn’t so bad, was it?” asked 
Jerry. 

“It was stuff,” answered Tom, “and 
I hope the crisis is past now. Maybe 
Jane will amount to something. Let’s 
all give her a push, anyhow. Madame 
Chairman, my most heartfelt thanks. 
The party was a great success! That 
apple-bowling-alley with ginger ale 
bottles for pins was almost as popu- 
lar as dancing, and the ‘Gallery of 
Ghosts’ furnished a good guessing 
game for those whose heads work 
better than their feet and legs. Who 
planned that?” 

“The program committee. Betty 
Barker thought up the ghosts and 
arranged the whole gallery.” 

“I didn’t see that,” said Polly, 
“what was it?” 

“Guessing famous ghosts by ob- 
jects suggestive of the characters,” 
explained Jerry. “For instance, for 
the ghost of William Tell there was 
an apple and a bow and arrow. For 
Thomas Jefferson, pen and ink, and 
a scroll marked Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. For Betsy Ross, a needle 
and thread and cut-outs of stars and 
stripes. For Columbus, three toy 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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How About a National Lottery? 


“Mr. Pro”’ of Reader’s Digest Argues for Legalized Gambling 


r NHE word “lottery” bothers 
many people. If it bothers 
you, just change it to “vol- 

untary tax.” Everything I say makes 
just as much sense that way. Or even 
more sense, because the chief purpose 
of a government lottery is to relieve 
the tax burden through noncompul- 
sory citizen contributions to govern- 
ment revenues. 

No law anywhere ever made a 
dent in the human desire to risk a 
little to win a lot. When exploited 
by vicious forces, that desire is a so- 
cial menace. But, intelligently han- 
dled by responsible government, it is 
a source of constructive contribu- 
tions to general welfare. To use it 
thus is as smart as harnessing floods 
to produce electric power. Which is 
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The Bettman Archive 
This is how they announced lotteries in 
19th century London. It wasn’t the last. 


why practically every important na- 
tional government in the world—ex- 


cept Great Britain, Japan and the, 


U. S.—promotes some kind of public 
lottery. 

Every dollar in lottery revenue 
would otherwise be taken out of the 
citizen’s hide in compulsory taxes on 
his drinks, smokes, income, pur- 
chases of foreign goods. A legitimate, 
nation-wide American lottery will, 
instead, take badly-needed revenue 
out of the hides of professional crimi- 
nals. 

The American people already 
spend five or six billion dollars a 
year on illicit lottery chances. That 
is the answer to those who fear that 
a national lottery will tempt people 
to gamble with dimes and dollars 
they might better spend for gro- 


10 


ceries, shoes and medicine. It’s a 
glaring fact that they are gambling 
now, to the profit of racketeers and 
to no social advantage whatever. The 
difference under a national lottery 
would be that they’d be contribut- 
ing to the cost of American govern- 
ment, with the chance of personal 
reward. 


We Gamble Anyway 

Perhaps a billion dollars is now 
bootlegged out of the country to the 
Irish sweepstakes and the govern- 
ment lotteries of Cuba, Panama, 
France and other nations, which wel- 
come these American contributions 
to their various national good causes 


The bulk of our annual lottery in- 
vestment, at least four billions, goes 
to the gangsters who run our mam- 
moth bootleg lotteries (the “num- 
bers” and “policy” rackets, and foot- 
ball and baseball pools). Whether 
you are aware of it or not. half the 
people in your town probably play 
“policy” every week. It was two peo- 
ple out of three, including school 
children, in certain New England 
towns recently investigated. The half 
million residents of Washington, 
D.C., annually buy $30,000,000 worth 
of chances on thug-managed lot- 
teries — $60 each per year — more 
than they spend at either drugstores 
or filling stations. 

The prohibition amendment was 
repealed when the nation realized 
that the liquor business was financ- 
ing organized crime. Now that or- 
ganized crime has made lotteries its 






An Informal Debate 


In its issue for March, 1938, Reader's Diges 
published an article, “How About a National Lop 
tery?” by a gentleman using the pseudonym, 
“Mr. Pro.” Ordinarily Mr. Pro would Present 
both sides of an argument. But, the editor's fore. 
word stated, “he found that the arguments 
against lotteries were so widely held and obvious 
as not to require statement.” 

The editors of Scholastic were not convineed 
that everybody knows the case against lotteries, 
and felt that the argument should not go unan- 
swered. They enlisted the services of Mrs. Annie 
Winsor Allen, who had simliar convictions and 


mainstay, common sense points to 
the same remedy. Americans gamble 
“bootleg,” and thus subsidize or- 
ganized crime with billions of easy 
money only because they can’t find a 
legal outlet for their impulse to 
“take a chance.” Illicit lotteries sel- 
dom give the player sporting odds 
and are often guilty of crooked draw- 
ings. But put lotteries in the open, 
backed by government guarantee of 
fair odds and square drawings. and 
gangland has lost its meal ticket. 

Good citizens protest that it would 
lower the government’s dignity to 
operate a lottery. Well. the govern- 
ment is already operating a flourish- 
ing lottery in Puerto Rico. Thirty 
years ago Puerto Rico lotteries were 
prohibited. From then on the island 
was flooded with bootleg tickets on 
foreign drawings. To stop this, and 
to supply funds for relief and medical 
services, lotteries were recently re- 
stored. The results have been highly 
satisfactory to everybody but the 
bootleg salesman. 

Lotteries are not beneath the dig- 
nity of the sane, stable, socially con- 
scientious governments of the Scan- 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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A scene in Dublin during the drawing of the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes. 
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On a Burning Issue 


s Diges who has become for the moment our “Mrs. 
onal Lot. Con.” Mr. Pro’s argument is reprinted here with 
udonym, the kind permission of Reader’s Digest. 
Herne: A bill for a federal lottery is now before Con- 
r's fore. gress, and although state laws are opposed to 
paments them at present, several states are giving them 
obvious + _ ious consideration. The Fortune poll has re- 
F ed a public opinion of 55 per cent in favor 
evens least eet with only 32 per cent against. 
lotteries, It therefore behooves those who believe them 
ren ansound both from a moral and an economic 
; — point of view to make their opinion felt. Scholas- 
ons a 


tic hopes this debate will advance this aim. 


) R. PRO is mistaken. By no 
> M means all Americans be- 

lieve in a national lottery, 
or any lottery for that matter. But 
the Mr. Cons usually state 
their case briefly, with the ex- 
clamation, “Why, it’s gam- 
bling!” 

The arguments against 
gambling are by no means 
easy to see or to state. Since 
the Louisiana Lottery was 
banned, there has been very 
little public discussion of the 
rights and wrongs of gam- 
bling in America. Almost all 
the laws in statute books make 
gambling illegal. Every once 
in a while, the papers publish 
a front-page story of a raid 
on a gambling den. But the 
public fails to become excited 
over what is a very common 
practice. 

Meanwhile, gambling in 
many forms goes on every day 
—from bridge and poker 
games in private homes, to 
- big-scale betting in the pari- 
- mutuels of the race tracks. 
Our country is full of gam- 
blers—both “big shots” and 
+ very little shots. So is Eng- 
i land. So is every other coun- 
try. Gambling is as ancient 
and exciting a form of pleasure as 
dancing. Most of us today are con- 
vinced that dancing is desirable. 
Why, then, isn’t gambling? 

That, however, is not the immedi- 
ate question, in reference to the na- 
tional lottery. More strictly defined, 
is gambling a vice? If so, is it right 
and proper for our government to 
license and practice a vice? 
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Vice or Crime? 

First of all, what is a vice? “A 
vice,” says the Century Dictionary, 
“is any harmful or evil habit or prac- 
tice.” Usually we mean by vice an 
| extremely harmful habit which in- 





jures mainly the person who prac- 
tices it. Murder is a crime, but drunk- 
enness is a vice. It is more of a threat 
to the drunkard himself than it is to 
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Uncle Sam’s Not a Gambling Man 


“Mrs. Con” of Scholastic Says You Lose Even if You Win 


society at large. As soon as an evil 
practice is judged by law to work 
harm to the community, it becomes 
a crime. Certain forms of gambling 
are crimes in America. 

Drunkenness, gluttony, and other 
vices are physical habits, and their 
evil effects on the body can be proved. 
But gambling as an act has no evil 
effect on the body, unless the gam- 
bler is reduced to the point of despair 
where he takes his own life. Even so, 
the destruction comes from the harm 
done to the gambler’s mind. 





Black Star 
Risking a little to win a lot in the Cuba State lottery. 


The evil effect on the gambler’s 
mind is due to false reasoning. The 
gambler is taking part in games of 
chance so as to get “easy money.” 
Lured by false hopes, he is likely to 
sink everything he has on a fall of 
the cards, a roll of the dice, or a turn 
of the roulette wheel. Luck is the 
chief element of success in gambling. 
When you play cards for love of the 
game, you are an amateur. But as 
soon as you play for a money stake, 
you are gambling. You’ve lost vour 
amateur standing. 

However, gambling at cards is only 
Grade C gambling. You are not de- 
pending wholly on luck. You are 
exerting some effort ana some skill 
to win. But if you bet on a horse, that 
is Grade B. You exert no effort or 
judgment at all. Maybe in your own 


mind you are showing rare horse 
sense, but actually you are relying 
on pure luck. If you put your money 
in a lottery, that is Grade A, unadul- 
terated gambling. Not even a mythi- 
cal “horse sense” is involved. 


In every kind of gambling you are 
putting up a small stake in the hope 
of raking in a big one, which you have 
not earned. You are not gambling for 
the sake of the game, when you put 
up money. You are watching the 
game itself and its outcome of win- 
ning or losing money. This kind of 
playing is the opposite of any 
reasonable planning or think- 
ing. It leads to a blindfold state 
of mind. And worse, it may 
produce desperation if the 
stakes are too high for the 
pocketbook. A desperate man, 
ordinarily honest, may sink to 
cheating, stealing, despair 
from losses he cannot afford to 
take, and suicide. Just how 
much gambling, and what 
kinds, it takes to produce a 
personal vice is uncertain. But 
anyone who has seen its worst 
products will not quibble 
about degrees. 


A Fool’s Paradise 

Gambling, especially in a 
lottery, seems to some people 
to produce a great deal of 
wealth. In the papers semi- 
annually we read about the 
huge fortunes which drop into 
the laps of janitors, char- 
women, little shopkeepers, 
and other deserving poor from 
the Irish Sweepstakes. In- 
deed, it seems as if the gods of 
chance deliberately selected 
the most needy to reward with 
money. But, the chances of winning 
are no higher than 3,000,000 to one. 

Actually, the lottery creates no 
wealth. The huge prizes are amassed 
by the small sums which are paid 
in by hundreds of thousands of 
people, all hoping to be lucky. Of the 
million or more dollars which are 
thus compiled, the greater part is 
paid out in prizes, to be sure. But 
there is a residue, large in itself, 
which goes to pay the expenses of 
the lottery—fees to book-makers, 
costs of printing, costs of drawing, 
all of which adds up to a tidy sum. 
Other large sums are handed over to 
the Irish hospitals, so that today they 
are the richest hospitals in the world. 

The lottery is, after all, only a 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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A ticket of the notorious Louisiana State lottery of the last century. Contrary to 
popular impression, this was a private racket, chartered by the state. 


Lotteries—Pro 
(Concluded from page 10) 


dinavian nations. They were not be- 
neath American governmental dignity 
in your great - great - grandfather’s 
time. Congress once financed the Con- 
tinental Army that way. George Wash- 
ington bought tickets. Harvard and 
Yale, along with many august ed- 
ucational and religious institutions, 
financed buildings by floating lotteries. 
Today, American churches of practi- 
cally every denomination raise money 
by regular raffles, lottery drawings, or 
“bingo” sweepstakes, quite as a mat- 
ter of course. If lotteries have the sanc- 
tion of the church, by actual use, why 
can’t the government use them? 

A genuine national lottery would be 
government-run from start to finish, 
aimed solely at the double purpose of 
raising revenue and ruining the gang- 
sters. 

Both objectives would be guaran- 
teed by a setup like this: 

Federal monopoly of lotteries. Com- 
petition among various state and mu- 
nicipal lotteries would lead to un- 
healthy high-pressure salesmanship. 

Tickets priced low enough to com- 
pete with “numbers” and “policy.” 
Groups of buyers could club together 
with their nickels and dimes on single 
tickets. 

Sales handled by post offices, as 
Treasury Savings Bonds are now han- 
dled. Thus overhead would be at a 
minimum and yet thousands of new 
clerks would get civil service jobs. 

No sales to minors. 

Frequent drawings and plenty of 
low prizes to give the public a real run 
for its money. 

No prizes over $100,000. Larger 
prizes to be paid half at once, the rest 
in payments widely spaced to keep the 
suddenly prosperous from going hay- 
wire. 

The President has warned the na- 
tion that from now on it must expect 
six- and seven-billion-dollar federal 
budgets. Nobody knows where the 
necessary revenue is coming from. Or- 
dinary tax sources are already over- 
exploited. A few round figures show 
how a national lottery would help fed- 
eral finances: 

If residents of Washington are good 
for $60 apiece per year in lottery 
chances, the whole American popula- 
tion is good for $7,800,000,000. But be 
conservative and cut that in half. That 
gives us $3,900,000,000. 


The proposed lottery bill, now in 
Congressional Committee, lets the gov- 
ernment keep 40 percent for revenue 
and overhead. Overhead in the Puerto 
Rico lottery, run on a system much 
less efficient than post-office sales, is 
under 5 percent. On that basis, 35 per- 
cent would be clear government profit. 
Be conservative again and cut the 
profit to 25 percent, leaving 70 per cent 
for prizes to stimulate public enthusi- 
asm. That gives a brand new annual 
revenue of $975,000,000—a sum that in 
one generation would retire the whole 
national debt. 

Or, under the proposed legislation, 
a quarter of the profits could be re- 
tained by the federal government and 
the rest would go to the states for re- 
lief, hospitals and other social needs. 

For all government costs we must 
pay—either through the nose grudg- 
ingly—or cheerfully. with a sporting 
chance of a return. 





Reprinted from Reader’s Digest, by 
special arrangement with the editors. 


Lotteries—Con 
(Concluded from page 11) 


means of taking a little from many 
and giving a lot to a few Yet over 
and over, people are eager to take a 
3,000,000 to one chance on winning a 
fortune. Few have any idea what 
they would do with the prize money 
if they won it. It would be interesting 
to know exactly what fortune has done 
to the poor. How many vsed their 
money wisely? How many squandered 
it? How many. after having squan- 
dered it, found themselves much worse 
off, finally, than if fortune had not been 
so generous? 

Inevitably, a sober-minded person 
must ask: Is it right and wise for our 
government to license a lottery? In 
1880 the Supreme Court of the United 
States said no, in a decision which 
read: 

“That lotteries are demoralizing in 
their effects. no matter how carefully 
regulated, cannot be doubted. . . . They 
are a species of gambling, and wrong 
in their influences. They disturb the 
checks and balances of a well-ordered 
community. Society built on such a 
foundation could almost of necessity 
bring forth a population of speculators 
and gamblers. living on the expecta- 
tion of what chance might award them 
from the accumulation of. others.” 





Mr. Pro points out that lotteries 
“were not beneath American govern- 
mental dignity in your great-great- 
grandfather’s time,” and cites various 
lotteries which once flourished in our 
country. True, but the decision of 1880 
was precisely the result of a “morning. 
after” headache from lotteries. The 
history of lotteries in America has not 
been a good one. In 1811, the lottery for 
the Washington Monument offered a 
capital prize of $50,000. Yet, whatever 
happened to the money raised by lot- 
tery, it is certain that the project of 
the Monument was not benefitted. Pub- 
lic subscriptions and Congressional ap- 
propriations finally paid for it. 

The Louisiana Lottery was the worst 
scandal of all. It was so full of graft 
that the prizes were “fixed.” Money 
was paid over to dummy holders of 
tickets and to those who had already 
arranged to “kick back” a large part 
of their winnings to the promoters. 

A national lottery is questionable, 
too, because only a small part of the 
receipts would go to government uses. 
The scheme is like a federal proposal 
to raise three billion dollars by a real 
tax, and then give two billion, one hun- 
dred million dollars of it to private in- 
dividuals as bonuses. Yet that is what 
the proposed lottery plan would do. 

As a device for taxing, a lottery is 
clearly indefensible. It is just one more 
ingenious way to get money out of the 
poor and leave the rich to the full use 
of their booty. The poorer people are 
the ones who gamble in lotteries. 

It is no argument in favor of a na- 
tional lottery to show that other coun- 
tries have one, or that their lotteries 
are honest. It must be shown that these 
countries are no worse off with one 
than are England and the United States 
without one. Is Great Britain not at 
least as able to finance her government 
as are France, Cuba, or Ireland? 

Would a federal lottery actually do 
away with today’s racketeering in 
gambling devices, as Mr. Pro believes? 
There is no reason in experience to 
suppose that a national lottery would 
or could stop other lotteries, no matter 
how many laws might be drawn to pre- 
vent them. It would be even more dif- 
ficult to prevent bootleg lotteries than 
it was to prevent bootleg liquor sefling. 

Truly the costs of government must 
be paid. But they should be paid ac- 
cording to the financial benefits which 
each person receives from his govern- 
ment, not by putting unearned money 
into the pockets of a few people. The 
government should rightly demand 
that eath person pay his fair share of 
government costs. 

In conclusion: the arguments for a 
national lottery are fundamentally un- 
sound because they are based on a 
wrong notion of the part money plays 
in our national economy. A lottery is 
one of man’s clever devices to entice or 
force B into paying A’s necessary share 
of his income for maintaining his gov- 
ernment. This is a bait to the lazy and 
irresponsible, through its appeal to a 
common human weakness. Can any 
government safely give such a plan 
the stamp of its.approval? 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Czech-Hungarian Quarrel 
Raises European Tension 





UROPEAN tension again 
E reached the danger point last 

week as armies faced each 
other across the disputed Czech- 
Hungarian frontier. Following the 
collapse of discussions over Hun- 
gary’s minority claims, Hungarian 
officials warned the big European 
powers (Britain, Germany, France 
and Italy) that they were determined 
to get an “early solution” of this 
problem. Crowds paraded in Buda- 
pest, the Hungarian capital, shout- 
ing “Down with Prague,” “We want 
everything.” But although they had 
allowed Hungary to occupy a few 
border towns to show their good 
faith, the Czechs appeared ready to 
resist further Hungarian advances. 


The Hungarian delegation to the 
territorial conference is said to have 
demanded the cession of almost half 
of the Czechoslovak Province of 
Slovakia. The Slovaks, who have 
been granted self-government with- 
in the Czech Republic, refused to 
surrender more than those districts 
that contained a majority of Hun- 
garians. 


German Plans 


Hungary hopes that the Four- 
Power bloc that supervised the sur- 
render of Czech territory to Germany 
and Poland in order to preserve peace 
will make similar concessions to her. 
Czech officials, however, have ap- 
pealed to Hitler. They may get aid 
from Germany, because the Nazis 
have no desire to see Hungary be- 
come too strong. An “independent 
Czechoslovakia” — with Germany 
giving the orders—can serve to build 
up German influence in Central 
Europe. 

The job of turning the once demo- 
cratic Republic of Czechoslovakia 
into a Nazi “puppet” State has pro- 
ceeded rapidly the past few weeks. 
Frantisek Chvalkovsky, new Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister, has assured 
Hitler that the Republic will adopt 
“a loyal attitude toward Germany.” 
All organizations that are anti-Nazi 
have been forced to halt their activi- 
ties. Masonic lodges in Czechoslo- 
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vakia are disbanding; Communist 
newspapers have ceased publication; 
and Jewish refugee groups have 
stopped their work. Plans are also 
being drawn to tie the Republic's 
railroads and industries to Ger- 
many’s economic system. 











Black Areas are Populated by Hungarians 








Frontier of Prewar Hungary 
Frontier of Post-war Hungary 

















Christian Science Monitor 
Hungary, a big loser in the World War 
peace treaties, has joined the German 
drive to regain lost territories. 





might be created in Europe. This 
statement was issued to balk rumors 
that Germany was ready to offer an 
air treaty giving the Nazis a three 
to one superiority over Britain. In 
doing so Hitler would use a “turn 
about is fair play” argument that 
Germany in 1935 had agreed to give 
the British a three to one superiority 
over her in naval strength. In past 
years the British have felt that their 
huge navy was ail the protection 
needed. But the development of air 
power has canceled out much of this 
naval strength, and Britain realizes 
that she must build a stronger air 
force or be at the mercy of Germany. 


Nazi Mobs Riot in Vienna; 
Denounce Cardinal Innitzer 
When Nazi Germany annexed 
Austria last March, promises were 
made that the Church in this 90 per 
cent Catholic State would not be 
molested. Theodore Cardinal Innit- 
zer, Archbishop of Vienna, then ac- 
claimed Hitler and urged the people 
to vote in favor of Austro-German 
Union. For this action the Cardinal 
was called to Rome and reprimanded 
by the Pope. Later, the Archbishop 
began clashing with German offi- 
cials as the Nazi drive to control the 
lives of all Austrians threatened the 





Although Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain said 
the Munich conference 
had preserved “peace in 
eur time,” recent news 
indicates that Britain 
and France are in for 
some rough going. In a 
speech at Saarbruecken, 
near the French border, 
Hitler expressed his de- 
sire for peace, but also 
his dislike for the demo- 
cratic governments in 
Britain and France, and 
announced that he 
would continue con- 
struction of frontier de- 
fenses on the Rhine. 
France replied by speed- 
ing work on her $400,- 
000,000 Maginot Line of 
underground fortresses 
facing Germany. Britain 
announced that she 














would insist on equality 
with any air force which 
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“eligious power of the Church. 

Early in October, Nazi hecklers 
started a riot during the Archbishop’s 
most violent anti-Nazi sermon. Po- 
lice broke up the disturbance, but 
mobs returned later and stoned the 
Cardinal’s Palace. Windows were 
smashed, and one Church official 
was seriously injured. The German 
government promised a full investi- 
gation of the attack, but latest re- 
ports indicate that the Nazi-Catholic 
struggle in Austria is growing more 
ritter. 

In a sharply worded 70-minute 
peech, Josef Buerckel, Nazi leader 
for Austria, blamed the trouble on 
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N. Y. Times 
Map of Canton area, scene of latest 
Japanese drive on China. 


Church officials, accused them of 
meddling in politics, and announced 
firmer measures against Catholic 
schools. He also quoted a letter in 
which the Archbishop was said to 
have thanked a Jewish merchant for 
aiding welfare work. “I don’t under- 
stand how the Cardinal can pray for 
God's blessing for a man who prac- 
tices the Jewish religion,”’ shouted 
Buerckel. Following the speech, 
mobs paraded before the Cardinal’s 
Palace chanting: “To Dachau with 
Innitzer.” (Dachau is a concentra- 
tion camp for political prisoners.) 


Palestine Terrorism Grows; 
British Seek Compromise 


Using bombing planes, and tanks, 
and dynamiting the homes of sus- 
pected terrorists, 21,000 British 
troops are trying to end the growing 
Arab terror which has swept Pales- 
tine for two and a half years. Mean- 
while, youthful Colonial Secretary 
Malcolm MacDonald, and a British 
commission, are struggling to solve 
the serious problem created by two 
conflicting promises made by Britain 
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over twenty years ago. 

During the World War the British 
obtained aid against the Turks in 
Palestine by promising to establish 
a Jewish national home in the Holy 
Land, and also agreeing to support 
Arab independence in the same ter- 
ritory. These promises have caused 
Arab-Jewish strife for years. Final- 
ly, in 1937, a Royal Commission pro- 
posed the division of Palestine into 
separate Arab and Jewish States, 
with a neutral corridor controlled 
by Britain. This plan pleased no one, 
and another commission was ap- 
pointed to make further studies of 
the situation. Unable to keep peace 
between Arab and Jew, the British 
are determined, nevertheless, to 
stay, because Palestine’s location 
near the Suez Canal makes it im- 
portant in the defense of the Em- 
pire’s “lifeline” to the Far East. 

The second commission on Pales- 
tine is expected to complete its re- 
port, and by November 1, when 
Parliament meets again, the British 
government will reveal new plans. 
Confronted by growing persecution 
in Europe, the Jews are anxious to 
build a “homeland” in Palestine. But 
they fear that Britain will agree to 
restrict Jewish immigration in order 
to pacify the Arabs, or that any plan 
to divide the Holy Land will leave 
the Jews only a small area. At the 
same time, Arab leaders meeting at 
Congress in Cairo, 


to resist any compromise with Britain 
or the Jews. The Congress demands 
a halt in Jewish immigration to 
Palestine; and asks that the country 
be made an independent Arab State 
similar to Iraq. This Arab Kingdom 
was given its independence by 
Britain and admitted to the League 
of Nations in 1932. 

A delegation of prominent Jew- 
ish leaders in the United States sub- 
mitted a memorandum to Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador, ap- 
pealing for Britain to continue Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine. Thou- 
sands of messages have been sent by 
American writers, educators, and 
public officials, asking President 
Roosevelt to intervene so that the 
“open door of Palestine shall not be 
closed.” 


Japan Attacks Canton; 
Warns Against Aid to China 


Canton, important southern Chi- 
nese sea port, was the target last 
week of a powerful Japanese air, 
land and sea attack. The city of 
Wiachow, eighty miles east of Can- 
ton, was reported wrecked by an air 
bombardment, and three Japanese 
columns moved rapidly inland for 





a decisive clash with the Chinese 
defenders. 

Although the Japanese attack may 
cut off supplies from Hong Kong, 
the British port, Chinese officials 
professed to be unworried. They 
said the defenders of Canton had 
1,000,000 troops in the field, and 
could fight for a year even if Hong 
Kong communications were cut. 

While Japan continued operations 


: around Canton, Britain reminded 


her that British interests must not 
be endangered. Japanese officials at 
home replied that they had no in- 
tention of harming foreign interests 
in South China. Japan’s military 


Homan in Brookiya Citizen 
Peace on Earth 


leaders, however, warned that they 
would go to extremes to end assist- 
ance to China by foreign govern- 
ments. Officers declared that British 
and French residents were allowing 
anti-Japanese activities in their 
areas, and hinted that the army 
might seize foreign concessions in 
China if this did not stop. 

Observers report that Japan’s at- 
titude toward the British and French 
in China has hardened since the 
Munich parley, in which these two 
nations allowed Germany to have its 
way with Czechoslovakia. This, ac- 
cording to the Japanese, proves that 
Britain and France are willing to 
go to almost any lengths to avoid 
war, so Japan does not have to worry 
about trouble with them. 

On the northern battle front, the 
Chinese defenses at Hankow were 
threatened anew when Japanese 
warships steamed up the Yangtze 
River and opened a heavy bombard- 
ment. From conflicting reports of the 
Hankow struggle one gathers that 
Japan’s forces are making progress, 
but are meeting stubborn Chinese 
resistance all the way. 
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Supreme Court Rejects 
Mooney Plea for Freedom 





Thomas J. Mooney has suffered 
another defeat in his 21-year battle 
for freedom. The Supreme Court of 
the United States refused last week 
to review a decision of the California 
Supreme Court upholding Mooney’s 
life sentence for 
allegedly taking 
part in the San 
Francisco Pre- 
paredness Day 
bombing of 1916. 

The prisoner 
was sentenced to 
death for the 
bombing, which 
cost ten lives, but 
President Wilson 
intervened and 
the sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment. Since then, all efforts 
to free Mooney have failed although 
the judge and jury who originally 
convicted him have said they were 
wrong and pleaded for his release. 
The first attempt to obtain aid from 
the Supreme Court failed in January, 
1935. The Court argued that cases 
arising in state courts should not be 
appealed to the Supreme Court until 
a final decision was handed down by 
the state’s highest court. Then, if the 
Supreme Court felt that the prison- 
er’s rights had not been protected it 
would agree to hear the case. Accord- 
ingly, Mooney appealed again to the 
nation’s highest court after the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court rejected his 
pleas. In refusing again to hear 
Mooney’s case the Supreme Court of 
the United States noted that two Jus- 
tices—Stanley F. Reed, and Hugo 
L. Black, recently appointed by the 
President, had favored the granting 
of the prisoner’s plea. This is said to 
be the first time that such a dissent 
has been announced by the Court. 

Following this setback, it was re- 
ported that Mooney’s lawyers would 
halt further efforts to obtain a hear- 
ing before the Supreme Court. 
Mooney indicated that he would seek 
a pardon. His friends believe that 
Cuthbert Olson, Democratic nom- 
inee for Governor, will pardon 
Mooney if he is elected in November. 
Commented the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram: “It is terrifying to law-abid- 
ing, freedom-loving people to real- 
ize that even appeals to the country’s 
highest tribunal will not prevail 
against the legal machinery that is 
used to keep an innocent man in jail 
after the legal case against him has 
crumbled .. .” The N. Y. Times rec- 
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ommended that Governor Merriam 
of California investigate Mooney’s 
case. 

Among the cases which the Su- 
preme Court has agreed to hear are 
three attacks on the authority of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The Wagner Act, which set up the 
N.L.R.B. was upheld by the Court 
in 1937, and the Board has won 
twelve cases since then. But many 
other questions involving this Fed- 
eral agency’s job of guaranteeing 
labor’s right to form unions and bar- 
gain with employers must be settled 
by the Supreme Court. 


Lewis-Green Feud Balks 
A. F. of L.-CIO Peace Moves 


Talk of labor peace is being 
drowned out by preparations for 
rival A.F. of L. and CIO drives to 
bring more workers into their or- 
ganizations. CIO leaders see peace 
only when they have added other 
millions of unorganized workers to 
its organization, and forced the A.F. 
of L. to accept a “back seat.” A.F. 
of L. leaders are just as determined to 
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push new unionization drives, and 
also believe that several large CIO 
unions may come back to the Fed- 
eration fold. (Schol., Oct. 22,p. 15-S.) 

In a resolution bristling with 
threats, the A.F. of L. convention de- 
clared that it would not make peace 
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as long as John L.. Lewis was the CIO 
“dictator.” Lewis promptly said he 
would get out if Green would quit. 
The A.F. of L. President retort- 
ed that “Even if Lewis resigned 
he would remain the dictator be- 
hind the scenes.” In his conclud- 
ing speech, after he had been 
re-elected for the fourteenth time, 
Green promised to “work for labor 
peace,” and appealed again for cer- 
tain CIO unions to “come back to 
the house of labor.” His tone was 
milder than previous A.F. of L; dec- 
larations, and won the approval of 
Daniel J. Tobin, head of the power- 
ful Teamsters’ union. Tobin had 
threatened to quit the AF. of L. if 
further efforts were not made to re- 
store peace to labor’s ranks. He told 
reporters that many members of 
both organizations had sent messages 
approving his plea for peace. He 
added that the November 14 con- 
vention of the CIO would delay a 
settlement for “six months or a 
year,” but in the end it would have 
to be arranged for the good of all. 


U. S. Government Prepares 
to Combat Foreign Spies 


When Congress meets again in 
January it will be asked to provide 
ways and means of combatting for- 
eign spies in the United States. Dis- 
cussing plans to rush the moderniza- 
tion of America’s army and 
navy forces, President Roose- 
velt said further steps should 
be taken to protect these de- 
fense plans from the prying 
eyes of foreign agents. One 
Federal agent remarked re- 
cently that the United States 
“is one vast peek-easy.” 

In this connection, the prog- 
ress of the German spy ring 
trial in New York City is be- 
ing followed carefully by high 
ranking army officers. It is 
not believed, however, that 
the four alleged spies, includ- 
ing Johanna Hofmann, former 
hairdresser on the German 
liner Europa, were able to ob- 
tain any very valuable infor- 
mation. Army officers, accord- 
ing to a N. Y. Times dispatch, 
will welcome more funds to 
strengthen their anti-spy (In- 
telligence) department, but 
feel that the bulk of such 
peace-time work should be 
done by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’s “G-Men.” 

Although the United States has 
an “isolation” policy regarding a 
European war, those nations are 
interested in American factories be- 
cause they may furnish war supplies. 
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New England Governors to 
Fight Federal Power Plans 


Last month’s devastating hurri- 
cane and floods in New England 
again have brought the subject of 
flood-control to the attention of Fed- 
eral and state officials. 

Over a year ago, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut approved plans for flood- 
contro] projects on the Merrimack 
and Connecticut Rivers, and other 
smaller streams. But Federal ap- 
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on projects costing $11,000,000. Mas- 
sachusetts authorities approved the 
Federal program, but Governors 
George Aiken of Vermont and Fran- 
cis P. Murphy of New Hampshire 
prepared to fight it in the courts as 
an “ihvasion of states’ rights.” 


Public Opinion Poll Shows 
U. S. War Fear Increasing 


What do the American people 
think about recent European events? 
Do they believe that the Four-Pow- 
er settlement of the 
Czech crisis will result 
in peace for a number of 
years? It is hard to say 
just what a nation of 
130,000,000 people be- 
lieves, but a recent poll 
of a cross-section of 
American voters gives 
several interesting an- 
swers to our questions. 
This survey was made 
public by the American 
Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, headed by Dr. 
George Gallup, whose 
polls have a high mark 
for accuracy. 


According to the Gal- 
lup poll 73 per cent of 
the voters questioned 
declared that Hitler’s 
demands for the surren- 
der of Sudeten districts 
in Czechoslovakia were 
not justified. But 60 per 
cent believed, however, 
that Britain and France 
did the best thing in 





surrendering to Hitler 








rather than going to war. 














A majority of those 
polled were skeptical 


New York Times about hopes for future 


Map of New England flood-control projects, which 
have aroused conflict between federal and state 


authorities. 


proval, also needed, was withheld 
because the Federal government was 
not given any authority over elec- 
tric power developments that might 
result from the flood-control pro- 
gram. Federal officials asserted that 
rivers were the property of the pub- 
lic and that the government should 
see that control over them did not 
fall into the hands of private power 
companies. They hinted that this 
might happen if each state were left 
free to handle its own water-power 
policies. 

Last week, the old Federal-state 
quarrel flared up anew after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt approved army engi- 
neers’ reports on flood-control works 
for the Merrimack and Connecticut 
Rivers, and ordered work to begin 
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peace. Fifty - eight per 
cent believed that the 
Four-Power parley did 
not lay the basis for peace in Europe, 
and that the danger of war had been 
increased. Comments were: “Hitler 
won't be satisfied.” “He’s puffed up 
with success and will want more.” 


Readers of Books Urged to 
Protest High Postal Rates 


According to information released 
by the National Committee to Abol- 
ish Postal Discrimination Against 
Books, these tools of knowledge and 
entertainment are in need of friends. 

Because of postal rates, which fa- 
vor magazines and newspapers over 
books, the Committee feels that the 
government has erected a serious 
barrier to the widespread use of 
books. At the present, it contends, a 





two-pound magazine or newspaper, 
can be mailed from New York to Los 
Angeles for three cents; but a book 
weighing two pounds requires 26 
cents postage. “An extra mailing 
charge of 26 cents on the average 
book, which is commonly bought for 
something between $1 and $2.50, isa 
considerable portion of the total cost 
—a charge over and above the price 
of the book, which the consumer or 


“student always pays.” 


Since 83.5 per cent of all books 
published in the United States are 
published in the East—New York. 
Boston, or Philadelphia—these high 
postal rates, the Committee argues, 
are a hardship on the book-reading 
public in four-fifths of the country. 
The Committee has sent these facts 
and arguments to President Roose- 
velt, with a request that he issue an 
executive order reducing postal rates 
on books. 

Although the postal rate on books 
undoubtedly is higher than it should 
be, the comparison between the 
postage on two-pound magazine, or 
newspaper, and a book is not quite 
accurate. Magazines and newspapers 
get the three-cent rate only if they 
carry no advertising. 


Budget Problem Back Again; 
President Asks Arms Increase 


President Roosevelt and his finan- 
cial advisors again are trying to an- 
swer an old question: How can the 
Federal government’s income and 
outgo be balanced? 

With income running around five 
billion dollars, and expenditures for 
all purposes touching nine billion 
dollars, ways and means must be 
found to reduce this difference of 
four billion dollars. Can this be done 
without cutting relief and recovery 
expenditures to the bone-or raising 
additional money by taxes? This 
question will be answered when the 
President announces the budget for 
1940 at the January session of Con- 
gress. 

A continued business pickup may 
help the budget situation, but ex- 
perts also hint that heavier taxation 
may be needed. The income tax, 
which deals very lightly with per- 
sons making between - $2,000 and 
$10,000 a year, may be increased 
sharply. The President’s suggestion 
to abolish tax exemption of Fed- 
eral and state bonds, and tax the in- 
come received from them in the fu- 
ture, is considered certain to receive 
serious consideration during the 
present budget conferences. An ad- 
dition of $130,000,000 to the Big 
Navy Program will further upset 
efforts to balance Federal books. 
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WE WRITE A PLAY 


By Belle McKenzie 


West Seattle (Washington) High School 


r SAODAY I heard the reading of 
a play that the writing class 
at West Seattle High School 

had just completed. I liked it so 
much that I want to tell you how it 
came about. When I say that these 
students worked a whole semester, 
and one morning every week of the 
summer vacation, you will believe 
me when I say the work was excit- 
ing. Credits, grades? Nothing of the 
kind. 


I'm starting at the beginning. You 
may remember the article last year 
about the Washington State Theatre 
and Mr. Burton James, the director. 
The students heard that Mr. James 
was helping the Roosevelt High 
School students with some play- 
writing and they, after considerable 
discussion, collected enough convinc- 
ing arguments to get permission to 
invite Mr. James to our writing lab- 
oratory for two days each week. 

He came. The students gathered 
around eager to begin. The first ques- 
tion he asked was, “Why didn’t you 
like ‘No More Frontiers?’ Why did 
you laugh in the wrong places?” He 
got his answers, they came flying 
fast, as direct as his questions. 

The love-making was too serious. 
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The hero was funny because he was 
meant to be serious. The play doesn’t 
come within our experiences. The 
play doesn’t belong to our genera- 
tion. 

After the barrage of answers, Mr. 
James got in his, “When the State 
Theatre comes to your school what 
kind of play do you want?” 

“Plays about things today. About 
young people and their problems.” 

“You mean that you have prob- 
lems?” 

A chorus of “I’ll say!” and Mr. 
James asked, “What problems have 
you?” 

Then the discussion became more 
serious. There were problems at 
home, getting on with parents, fi- 
nancial problems, clothes, working, 
using the family car, the radio; they 
convinced him there were problems. 
And school problems — teachers, 
courses of study, credits, grades, ac- 
tivities, class distinction, money, 
government. Outside of school—jobs, 
conflict between school and society, 
business, religion, science. There 
were plenty of problems that high 
school students found confusing, if a 
play must have a problem. 

With a “But,” long drawn out, Mr. 


Here is where the son steps inte his 
father’s shoes. Dad begs for the car. 


James said, “But there is no such 
play. 

“Let’s write one. We know what 
high school students are thinking 
about, what they are interested in, 
and what they need better than pee- 
ple of your generation. You know 
about writing and acting, let's all 
work together.” 

And so the play began. We found 
we had to do an enormous amount 
of reading, for our knowledge of 
plays was most limited. There is 
nothing that can equal purpose, a 
real reason for doing a thing, to give 
gusto to hard work. 

I shall not bore you with lists of 
plays. If ever your class is interested 
in writing one, you will find plays 
to read, and you will find the ways 
to get them if your library isn’t ade- 
quate. You will be surprised how far 
back in the history of play-writing 
you will go, and how close to the con- 
temporary theatre you must get. 

No one student could read all we 
needed, but we pooled our reading, 
and through discussion we shared 
with the group. 

Out of the reading and discussion, 
we came to one important agreement 
—that, using that pat expression 
“down through the ages,” man had 
been searching for something. Some- 
times it was one thing, sometimes 
another, but the search went on. If a 
circle could be drawn around this 
search, it was probably the “good 
life.” A changing value, yes, but all 
men seemed to want the good life. 
The students were sure they were 
searching for something but they 
couldn’t be certain what it was. 

They went out and asked other 
students, great numbers of them, 
what they would die for, or at least 
what they would fight for! Now, be- 
fore you read what some of the an- 
swers were, I ask you, what would 
you, a student in high school fight 
for? In spite of home problems and 
disagreements and need for some 
changes in home relations, most of 
the students said they would fight te 
the end for their parents. 

Here was something with mean- 
ing, parents mean a great deal in 
spite of small conflicts. 

There was research to do when we 
considered the conflicts in religion, 
science, business, education, nation- 
alism, and other problems in a high 
school student’s world. 

How did these conflicts come 
about? We searched our history for 
these beginnings and we found that 
one time in society, the Saint was 
the ideal man (you will recognize 
this period by a name in history), 
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The sociai classes in an average high school. In “Search” they refuse to cooperate with each other or with John Student 


then later the gentleman became the 
ideal; at another time science; then 
business. When the gentleman be- 
came the fashion, he still retained 
some of the ideals of the Saint, there 
we found some of the beginnings of 
confusion. Some of the ideals of the 
gentleman conflicted with the ideals 
of the Saint. Later, the man of sci- 
ence, searching for truth was in con- 
flict with ideals carried over from 
the Saint and the gentleman. Then 
the businessman came and many of 
his ideals conflicted with all three 
and so the confusion grew. We 
agreed that we today have some of 
the ideals of each, and so our con- 
fusion is not so surprising or mys- 
terious as we had thought before we 
began our study. Knowing causes is 
the first step before the next one— 
what to do about it. 

The students believed that these 
conflicts which enter into important 
social problems in the high school 
world, were meat for a play—a play 
that might help other young people 
to a better understanding of their 
world. 

And so they called their play 
“Search.” They may work out a bet- 
ter title before they produce it, but 
“Search” is the theme, and a play 
without a theme is like—well, like a 
cake without the filling. Or like an 
essay one of your classmates writes 
sometimes when there is no mean- 
ing or philosophy in it and you screw 
up you forehead and say, “So 
what?” 

The next big question was how we 
were going to dramatize this confu- 
sion that students are up against. 
Our reading and seeing plays had 
helped here. The Living Newspaper 
form seemed to fit our material. The 
loudspeaker could ask the questions, 
bring out and clarify many points. 
The play has a prologue which in- 
troduces the theme. 

The loudspeaker gives a brief his- 
tory of man’s search, as the lantern 
is passed from Diogenes to Marco 
Polo, then Columbus, Ponce de Leon, 
Pilgrims, Pioneers, Science, and fi- 
nally to John Student. 

The next is a conversation be- 
tween the Loudspeaker and John 
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Student who now carries the lan- 
tern. John confesses his confusion 
and proposes to show scene by scene 
what he means by confusion in edu- 
cation, religion, science, and other 
problems that youth needs to un- 
derstand. The scene in education 
shows the old-fashioned teacher and 
students. Each student has a string 
tied to his wrist and the teacher holds 
all the strings. The students are the 
puppets and recite as a chorus in jin- 
gle. There is humor and satire in this 
scene. The progressive teacher comes 
in, and cuts the strings. The first 
teacher objects. “You can’t do that! 
I’ve trained these children to do my 
way.” 

New teacher: “It’s time someone 
freed them. I’m doing it now. We 
need education, a progressive one. 
The children will teach you how this 
can be done.” 


John Student and the Loudspeak- 
er take up the conversation again be- 
fore the closed curtain: 

L. S—Don’t tell me you’re worked 
up over a little thing like that? Kids 
have always crabbed about going to 
school. 

J. S—A little thing! What do you 
mean—a little thing? 

L. S—Well, men for generations 
have gone to school and they don’t 
seem to be any worse for it. 

J. S—yYeah, about time they got 
wise. Why don’t they fix it up so we 
could enjoy learning something? 

L. S.—Even so, you aren’i the most 
miserable person in the world. 

J. S—yYeah, that’s what you think. 
You ain’t seen anything yet. Take a 
gander at this. 

The following scene deals with the 
social classes in an average high 
school. The setting is a dance, each 
group—Smart Set, Politicians, Ath- 
letes, Intelligentsia, Bohemians and 
Park Rats stay with their kind. 

John Student: —This dance ought to 
be a swell chance to get some of these 
fellows together, and maybe I can get 
a little cooperation for a change. John 
Student attempts to cut in on each 
group as it passes, but they shove him 
out. 


Smart Set: — 

So you want cooperation; then do as 
we do; 

Truck on down and Susy Q 


What do we care about the welfare of 
the school, 

Our motto is the up-to-date rule, 

You keep going your way, we’ll keep 
going our way, 

Johnny, stay away from our door. 


Politicians: — 

Sure, we’ll cooperate for the good of 
man, 

We'll say our speeches as fast as we 
can, 

We'll shout our mottos from coast to 
coast, 

“E Pluribus Unum” poached eggs on 
toast, 

You keep going your way, we’ll keep 
going our way, 

Constituent, stay away from our door. 


Athletes: — 

If you’ll organize a football team 

We'll give our O. K. to the little 
scheme, 

But remember, we’re better than all 
the rest, 

Each of us requires letters to plaster 
his chest. 

You keep going your way, we’ll keep 
going our way, 

Punk, stay away from our door. 


Intelligentsia: — 

Why should we stoop to help you along, 

We keep ourselves and that’s not 
wrong. 

The proletariat is too dumb anyway. 

It isn’t worth while, is what we say. 

You keep going your way, we’ll keep 
going our way, 

Ignoramus, stay away from _our door. 


Bohemians: — 
You say you’d like to have us cooper- 
ate with you. 
Why that’s the last thing in the world 
that we would do. 
Our aim in life is to differ from others; 
Cooperation would make us all broth- 
ers. 
You keep going your way, we’ll keep 
going our way. 
Comrade, stay away from our door. 
Park Rats: — 
Do you think we’d slit our own throats, 
sonny? 
If you do, you’re sure a dumbunny, 
You’d keep us from having a little fun, 
If we cooperate our kind’s done. 
The groups chorus together, com- 
ing to the front of the stage: 
You keep going your way, we’ll keep 
going our way, 
Cooperation, stay away from our doot. 
CURTAIN 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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HROUGH the radio, which 

has made the power of the 

spoken word greater than 
ever before in history, multitudes of 
people are becoming daily more sen- 
sitive to the use of English and more 
imbued with the desire to use it cor- 
rectly. Yet the sad fact is that fre- 
quenily those who set out to improve 
their speech are led astray by false 
guides and spend much time and en- 
ergy in training themselves to avoid 
perfectly innocent expressions and 
thoroughly good pronunciations, 
while at the same time they are en- 
tirely unaware of many genuine er- 
rors of the gravest sort that 
crop out repeatedly in their 
daily conversation. 

The amount of misinforma- 
tion that is continually being 
poured out on the subject of 
English is amazing. A striking 
instance is found in a recent 
issue of a popular magazine, 
which gives what purports to 
be a test of the readers’ knowl- 
edge of our language in the 
shape of twenty-five sen- 
tences on whose correctness 
he is asked to pass judgment. 
After doing so he is to turn to 
another page, where the prop- 
er answers are supposed to be 
printed, and compute his 
score. Here is the first sen- 
tence: 

During the reign of his father 
the Prince of Wales, now Ed- 
ward VIII, visited the United 
States. 

Can you find an error in the sen- 
tence? I sincerely hope not, for as a 
matter of fact there is none. It is not 
exactly a literary masterpiece, but it 
is correct as far as grammar and the 
use of words are concerned. Yet, be- 
hold, the anonymous author of the 
test tells us that the very first word 
is wrong. “During,” so he says, means 
“as long as the act or existence of,” 
and since the Prince was not in the 
United States for the entire duration 
of his father’s reign, he insists that it 
should be “in the reign” and not 
“during” it. I wonder — oh, how I 
wonder—why it did not occur to him 
to look into a dictionary before he 
perpetrated a piece of nonsense like 
this. If he had opened the new Web- 
ster or the Century, he would have 
found that the first meaning given 
for “during” is “in the time of.” And 
this is likewise the second meaning 
recorded by the Oxford dictionary, 
the leading British authority. 
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We Who Speak English 


By Charles Allen Lloyd 


Charles Allen Lieyd, a professor at Bilt- 
more College, Asheville, North Carolina, 
has taught English for thirty years. This 
constant association with the various 
rules and usages of our language has 
given him some ideas with which not all 
scholars may agree. We print them here 
for what they may be worth to you with 
the hope that you will agree with Mr. 
Lloyd’s main argument, which is a plea 
for a freer and more fluid use of our 
growing language. 


To be sure, “during” may also 
mean what the author of the test says 
it does, but the other meaning is now 
more common, and when we want to 
show that something went on during 





They want to bind English, to tie it down, to restrict 
its freedom, to thus de away with its simple directness. 


the entire time that something else 
was going on, we frequently say “all 
during” or something similar. Edgar 
Allan Poe, for instance, perhaps as 
great a master of English prose as 
ever lived, begins his wonderful 
story The Fall of the House of Usher 
in this way: “During the whole of a 
dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year...” 

And here is another sentence: 

When the shot was fired, the three of 
us looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. 

“Ah,” some of you are saying, “I 
know what’s wrong there; the Eng- 
lish book I studied in high school 
taught me that ‘each other’ should be 
used only for two, and that for more 
than two ‘one another’ is the correct 
form.” The author of the test must 
have studied an English book of the 
same sort, for he criticizes the sen- 
tence on exactly that ground. But 
John Keats seems not to have studied 





one of these books. Do you recall the 
lines from that famous sonnet in 
which he describes his feelings on 
first reading Chapman’s translation 
of Homer? 
Then felt I like some watcher 
of the skies 
When a new planet swims into 
his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and 
all his men 
Looked at each other with a 
wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Now I would not for an instant rest 

a point of English usage solely 

upon the words of some au- 

thor, even as great a one as 

John Keats. But in this in- 

stance the very highest au- 

thorities I can find agree with 
the poet, not with the maga- 
zine writer and the English 
books. The new Webster says 
that some people have sought 
to restrict the use of “each 
* other” to two, but that the rule 
is not observed by literary 
men. The Century defines “one 
another” as meaning “each 
other,” and the distinguished 
British authority Fowler says 
that the distinction which 
some try to make between the 
two expressions has neither 
historical backing nor present 
utility. Of course, anyone has 
the right, if he chooses, to 
limit his own use of “each 
other” to two only, and to use 
“one another” for three or more. But 
he certainly has no right to say others 
are wrong who see no advantage in 
this distinction. 

And now just one more of these 
so-called errors. How does this sen- 
tence impress you? 

Shirley Temple has the most in- 
triguing dimples. 

The author of the test finds great 
fault with this use of the word “in- 
triguing,” which according to him 
means only “puzzling,” or “plotting,” 
and hence cannot be used to describe 
dimples. But the editors of the new 
Webster say that one meaning of the 
verb “to intrigue” is “to arouse the 
interest, desire, or curiosity of,” and 
they add as an example the expres- 
sion “an intriguing smile.” If a smile 
can be intriguing, why not Shirley’s 
dimples? 

Altogether in the list of answers in 
the magazine twenty-one sentences 
are condemned as being incorrect. 
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Yet in seven of these—exactly one- 
third—the usage condemned is sup- 
ported by one or more of our leading 
dictionaries. 


Ending a Sentence 
With a Preposition 

How many of you who read these 
words are certain that it is unques- 
tionably a gross error in English to 
end a sentence with a preposition? 
Probably 90 per cent at the least, I 
should say. But you are entirely 
wrong. To end an English sentence 
with a preposition may be, and often 
is, an excellent use of our language. 
There is probably not an English- 
speaking person alive who does not 
do so many times a day. “What were 
we talking about?” “There goes the 
man we spoke of.” “What are you 
Jaughing at?” Would it not sound 
dreadfully stilted to say, “About 
what were we talking?” “At what are 
you laughing?” and so on? 

“Oh,” some of you are saying, “no 
doubt the prepositional ending might 
Pass in ordinary conversation, but 
surely it is out of place in formal, 
dignified writing.” Well, Milton was 
probably as formal and dignified as 
any English writer who ever lived, 
but he ended sentences with preposi- 
tions; the translators of the King 
James version of the Bible were ex- 
ceedingly dignified, and they did 
likewise; Shakespeare is generally 
conceded to be the greatest English 
writer—perhaps the greatest writer 
in any language—and he did not hes- 
itate to end sentences with preposi- 
tions. 

These things being true, are you 
asking why you were taught in 
school that you must not under any 
circumstances place a preposition at 
the end of a sentence? The answer 
to this question brings out another 
amazing fact; namely, that no pres- 
ent-day text-book teaches any such 
doctrine, and if it was taught to you— 
unless you are over 50 years old—the 
chances are that your teacher took it 
not from the book you were studying, 
but from the recesses of his own 
mind, where it was likely implanted 
in his youth. All modern authorities 
are agreed that whether a sentence 
shall end with a preposition or not 
is a matter to be decided by the taste 
and judgment of the speaker or 
writer, and that those grammarians 
of 50 years ago or more who taught 
that such an ending is wrong were 
themselves mistaken. It is not that 
the rule has changed, but that there 
never was any such rule—at least not 
in the past 500 years. 

Who makes the rules of English, 
anyway? Not the grammarians, not 
the writers of dictionaries, but the 
great mass of intelligent English- 
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speaking people. At least, that is 
what the grammarians and the lexi- 
cographers say themselves. Every 
one of them will tell you that it is his 
business simply to record what the 
people say — educated and cultured 
people, of course, for they naturally 
set the styles. The best English is that 
which is most likely to please edu- 
cated and cultured people whose na- 
tive tongue is English. 

Now, I take it that no English- 
speaking person is offended by sucha 
sentence as “What are you looking 
at?” unless he has been artificially 
taught to be so. For there can be no 
doubt that that is our natural way of 
asking such a question, and further- 
more, it has likewise the approval of 
the majority of our great writers. 

Yet it must be admitted that it 
would not be good French, good Ger- 
man or good Latin. The word “prepo- 
sition” itself comes from the Latin 
and means “something placed be- 
fore.” It was doubtless this name and 
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the Latin custom which induced the 
poet Dryden to go over all. his works 
and change all prepositions which he 
had originally placed after their ob- 
jects to a position before them, thus 
giving rise to the notion that the 
preposition at the end is incorrect. 
From his day to the present the su- 
perstition has flourished. 

There may be times, of course, 
when the prepositional ending is ex- 
ceedingly awkward. To take an ex- 
treme instance, consider this sen- 
tence: “What do you bring such a 
book for me to be read to out of for?” 
Here it is obvious that a revision is 
sadly needed to turn it into some- 
thing like “Why do you bring such a 
book to read to me from?” (Inciden- 
tally, it may be remarked for the 


benefit of those interested in the sub- 
tleties of grammar that “from” in the 
foregoing sentence is an adverb 
rather than a preposition, and hence 
does not violate even the imaginary 
rule we have been discussing.) Yet 
“what ... for” cannot always be 
changed to “why.” It does not mean 
“‘why” in the simple question, for in- 
stance, “What is this for?” And that, 
by, the way, is another instance in 
which it is extremely difficult to 
avoid ending with a preposition. 

Common sense—how characteris- 
tic it is of the English language and 
how strange that so many fail to rec- 
ognize its value to our speech and 
seek by artificial rules to do away 
with it! They want apparently to 
bind English, to tie it down, to re- 
strict its freedom and confine its 
vigor, to do away with its simple di- 
rectness. 


The Use of “Each,” 
“Every,” and “Any” 

But let no one imagine for an in- 
stant that English is without rules, 
that each of us is free to speak or 
write as he pleases without suffering 
for it. Consider the sentence you have 
just read, for instance. I might have 
worded it, “. . . that each of us are 
free to speak just as we please .. .,” 
but if I had done so, I should have 
broken a rule of English—a rule, to 
be sure, that is very frequently bro- 
ken in such expressions in ordinary 
conversation, and sometimes even in 
print, but one which really ought to 
be observed. “‘Each”’ is singular; that 
is, it refers to one person (one at a 
time, so to speak), and consequently 
it must be followed by “is,” not “are,” 
and must be referred to later in the 
sentence by “he,” not “we.” A little 
thought will, I believe, make it clear 
to anyone that the only logical way 
to put it is to say, “... that each of us 
is free to speak just as he pleases.” 

These words are troublesome: 
each, each one, everyone, everybody, 
anyone, anybody, someone, some- 
body, no one, nobody. All of them are 
singular, although in meaning they 
seem to be plural very frequently, 
when the thought of the sentence as 
a whole is considered. For instance, 
“Everybody was at his post,” means 
almost exactly the same as “All of 
them were at their posts.” Neverthe- 
less, I don’t believe that anyone 
would think of saying “Everybody 
were...” Yet an amazing number 
of educated persons will go on and 
say, “Everybody was at their post,” 
making the word “everybody” singu- 
lar as far as the verb “was” is con- 
cerned and plural with regard to 
the pronoun “their,” which refers to 
it. The reason for this remarkable 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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- Reading to Understand 


Comprehension as the Root Essential For Developing 
Critical Judgment and Cultural Tastes in Students 


OO few high school students 

read as well and as under- 

standingly as they should to 
derive adequate benefits from the 
wealth of material available to them 
today. Many cannot read well enough 
to meet the requirements of their 
courses. Direct instruction in a va- 
riety of reading skills is needed. 

Satisfactory rate and comprehen- 
sion are essentials which may be im- 
proved by concentrated effort. But 
there are many special techniques 
and skills which must be learned if 
the student is to attain satisfactory 
benefits from his reading and study. 
Reading news and finding facts in 
reference books require entirely dif- 
ferent methods from those required 
for reading a lyric or a Shakespear- 
ean drama. 

Definite instruction in these varied 
reading skills should be provided in 
the high school and not left to inci- 
dental teaching or accidental learn- 
ing. We are too prone to assume that 
students have already acquired these 
skills. Consequently, we often neg- 
lect to give them adequate instruc- 
tion in a field that is an indispensable 
foundation stone for all their later 
learning and cultural development. 
Training in reading to find the main 
thought, skimming, reading to find 
specific details, use of reference 
books, use of cross references, com- 
paring factual statements and evalu- 
ating what is read is needed to ena- 
ble students to cope intelligently 
with a wide range of subjects. Skills 
in using tables of contents, indexes, 
glossaries of terms, dictionaries, and 
card catalogs are needed. A satisfac- 
tory understanding of word mean- 
ings is essential. Limited vocabulary 
and lethargy about broadening it 
must be combated. 

A well balanced reading program 
should provide for three broad types 
of reading experiences—work-type, 
recreational, remedial—none of 
which should be stressed to the neg- 
lect of the others. Diagnostic tests 
should be given students from time 
to time to determine their special 
problems and abilities: 

It is not necessary that all this in- 


Struction in reading be done by the © 


English teacher, though he should be 
willing to accept the responsibility of 
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leading students to acquire the read- 
ing skills and tools which they need 
to derive the greatest possible bene- 
fits from other studies. Social studies 
and general science teachers should 
also give their students direct in- 
struction in the special reading skills 
needed for their specific subjects. 
They should also schedule practice 
exercises through which these skills 
may be acquired. 

Wide reading is more important 
than an intensive reading of a limit- 
ed number of books. This gives the 
individual a broader background of 
knowledge of the social heritage and 
rich interests, leading to further 
reading and exploration in many 
fields, rather than few. A wide va- 
riety of material of social and cul- 
tural significance should be readily 
available to all students and they 
should be constantly encouraged to 
make use of it. 

While students should learn to 
read rapidly (through conscious 
practice to that end whenever nec- 
essary) there is a crying need for 
more thoughtful and painstaking 
reading of many serious subjects. It 
is not possible for teachers to place 
too much stress or to devote too much 
time to efforts to develop in students 
discerning discrimination and sound 
critical attitudes. 

Wider reading interests, broader 
objectives, varied reading skills, 
more emphasis on what is being read, 
its interpretation and evaluation, 
subject matter that is socially sig- 
nificant, a better balance in the en- 
tire reading program—these are 
considerations to which teachers of 
vision are devoting more and more 
attention. 

Scholastic offers practice material 
for a variety of reading types and 
interests in every issue. One exer- 
cise is planned each week for prac- 
tice in rapid reading or some special 
reading technique. Directions and 
tests are included in this section un- 
der the ‘heading, “Reading Skills.” 
Suggestions are also included for 
making use of other articles in each 
issue for practice in special reading 
skills, such as finding the main 
thought, gaining important details, 
and interpreting illustrative mate- 
rials, 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


The interesting description of The 
Cloisters given in Middle Ages on-the- 
Hudson (6) may be used as an intro- 
duction to medieval art. Students may 
list the various types of art and archi- 
tecture with as many characteristics of 
each as are given. Further reading in 
reference books may be done to add to 
these lists. A visit to a local art gallery 
or museum may yield other character- 
istics, other types. 

A collection of illustrations of me- 
dieval art may be made from newspa- 
per, magazine, museum guide book, 
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A Word Family Tree 
From Reading in High Gear, by 
Mabe! Vinson Cage (Harper & Erothers) 


post cards and pictures. The local 
newspaper may be glad to include 
some of these illustrations in its roto- 
gravure section if it learns that there 
is an interest in medieval art among 
its readers. 

GUIDANCE 

In After the Ball (3) there is splen- 
did material for giving youth a better 
understanding of human relations. 
Suggestions for discussion: 

In what way does this story show 
the close tie that exists between 
mother and daughter? 

What do you learn of the experi- 
ences and emotions of the young per- 
son who wants to appear older? Have 
you known anyone like this? 

Explain Norma’s behavior two 
nights before the big casino dance. 

What are the feelings of the young 
girl who is not invited to a dance she 
wants to attend? What did Norma 
Martin and her mother do about it? 
How did Norma maintain her dignity 
and self-respect when Bill James failed 
to give her proper consideration? 

Your students may find some good 
ideas for their Hallowe’en party from 
this week’s Boy Dates Girl (9). They 
may also gain an idea of the responsi- 
bility and the fun of cleaning-up the 
rooms after the party is over. Further 
suggestions on the care of the school 
and playgrounds may be found in the 
Editoria! (2). 
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Vocations: Students who are inter- 
ested in entering some branch of radio 
broadcasting will find useful material 
regarding qualifications, training, in- 
come, the future of the industry, and 
ways of breaking into this field in Rob- 
ert Mathewson’s Careers in Brief (35). 

Refer students who are interested in 
journalism, nursing, aviation, or med- 
ical occupations to May Lamberton 
Becker’s Adventures in Reading (23-E) 
for references to novels and books 
dealing with these vocations. 


FILMS 


* Suez (30) gives a vivid account of 
the building of this strategic canal. 
Ask students to discuss what the canal 
has meant to the British Empire, both 
in the past and today. 

The problem of the young girl who 
becomes interested in an older man 
and who considers her Boy Scout 
friends childish is the theme of That 
Certain Age reviewed in this week’s 
Following the Films (29). Ask students 
to compare Deanna Durban’s experi- 
ences in this play with those of Norma 
Martin in After the Ball. 


READING SKILLS 

Directions: At the signal, read the 
article, New Trade Route Open from 
Europe to Orient, on the lower half of 
page 30. See how rapidly you can read 
but try to gain all the important de- 
tails. When you have finished, record 
the time and compute your rate. (The 
time-keeper should record the time on 
the board every ten seconds.) The ar- 
ticle contains 357 words. 

Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for each of these 
statements. 

1. The Suez is a sea level canal. 

2. De Lesseps was the first man to 
plan a canal on the location of the 
Suez. 

3. The Suez Canal connects the Med- 
iterranean Ocean with the Black Sea. 

4. There are many locks in this 
canal. 

5. Most of the excavation was done 
by hand labor. 

6. The sand was carried in baskets 
on the backs of donkeys. 

7. Laborers from Arabia performed 
most of the labor in this project. 

8. Climatic elements made the con- 
struction work difficult. 

9. Frequent floods were the greatest 
difficulty 

10. The Suez has made the ocean 
trip from London to Bombay thou- 
sands of miles shorter. . 

Key to Test: 1. True; 2. False; 3. False: 
4 False; 5. True: 6. True: 7. False: 8. True. 
9. False: 10. True 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering materia! in pages 13-5 to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S. as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 

With the Fair Labor Standards Act 
now in effect since October 24, this 
should be an ideal time for social stud- 
ies classes to explore the highly con- 
troversial subject of Government reg- 
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ulation: of working conditions. Frank 
B. Latham’s Progress or Poverty? 
(25-S) presents information about the 
Bill, its implications and the difficul- 
ties its enforcement is likely to en- 
counter. This material will be useful 
in giving students a background of un- 
derstanding for interpreting the news 
accounts and articles relating to the 
Bill which will be widely published. 

Stimulating informal debates may 
be held on the five arguments set 
forth in the article or on the following 
questions: 

Does Congress have the right to pass 
a wages and hours law? 

Is the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 fair? 

Will all classes of people be benefit- 
ed by the Act? 

Will the Act ruin small industries in 
the South? 

Suggestions for class discussion of 
the article follow: 

1. Describe previous legislation 
aimed to improve the economic wel- 
fare of workers. 

2. What information regarding 
American incomes is reported by the 
U. S. Women’s Bureau, the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the National Re- 
sources Committee? 

3. What is the relation between the 
farm problem and the income of urban 
workers? 

4. What results do the President and 
his advisors expect from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? 

5. Is the Supreme Court likely to 
approve or disapprove the Act? 

6. Between what opposing forces 
was there conflict during the two year 
fight for the Act? 

7. How will the Act be admin- 
istered? 

8. What will be the personnel of the 
committees for each industry? 

9. Compare these committees with 
those of British industry under the 
Trade Boards Act of 1909. 

10. What specifications in wages and 
hours does the Act provide? 

11. Who will be affected by the pro- 
visions of the Act? 

12. How will penalties be applied to 
violators of the Act? 

13. What child labor provisions are 
included? 

14. Review the five arguments given 
against the Act and the replies. Is the 
class with or against the arguments? 

15. What are the chief social-eco- 
nomic problems of the South? 

16. Why have many Southerners op- 
posed the wages and hours bill? 


DEBATE 

Both sides of a debate (10) on 
whether or not the United States 
should promote a national lottery are 
presented in this issue. Students may 
be encouraged to prepare and presen! 
rebuttal speeches 


READING 

Refer students to Adventures in 
Reading (23-E) for reviews of Ken- 
neth M. Gould’s Windows on the World 
and other new books which deal with 








world affairs of both contemporary and 
historic import. 


NEWS QUIZ 

What concessions is Hungary de- 
manding from Czechoslovakia? Is 
there a possibility that Germany may 
aid the Czechs against Hungary’s de- 
mands? What progress have the Nazis 
made in reducing Czechoslovakia to a 
“puppet” state? What is the future 
prospect of peace for France and Eng- 
land? (13-S) 

Point out causes of the clash between 
Nazis and Catholics in Austria. (13-S) 

What effect did the Munich parley 

have on the attitude of Japan toward 
the British and French ‘in China? 
(14-S) 
‘ What two conflicting promises of 
Great Britain have caused Arab-Jew- 
ish strife? What efforts are the British 
and others making to settle the dis- 
pute? (14-S) 

By what methods were the boundary 
disputes in the South American Chaco 
and the Isthmus of Panama settled? 
What disputed border still remains un- 
settled in South America? (14-S) 

In what way is the rivalry between 
the A.F. of L. and the CIO detrimen- 
tal to the interests of labor? (15-S) 

Describe the legal machinery which 
has operated to defeat Thomas J. 
Mooney’s plea for freedom. What de- 
parture from the usual practice was 
made in the Supreme Court’s an- 
nouncement regarding Mooney’s case? 
What cases has the Supreme Court 
agreed to hear? (15-S) 

What is the nature of the Federal- 
State quarrel over flood control proj- 
ects for the Merrimack and Connecti- 
cut Rivers? Why are these projects of 
such urgent importance? (16-S) 

What was the reaction of voters in 
the Gallup poll to recent European 
events? Do you agree-or disagree with 
the majority of these voters on the 
questions asked? (16-S) 

Why are foreign spies active in the 
United States? Is any effort being made 
to curb their activities? (16-S) 

In what way do postal rates operate 
to reduce the widespread use of books? 

(16-S) 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 
24-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


STORIES AND LETTERS 

On reading After the Ball (3), stu- 
dents may show their insight into the 
story by putting themselves in Norma 
Martin’s place and writing the letter 
that she began to write to her friend, 
Annie. This letter should be in keep- 
ing with Norma’s personality and the 
experience she was going through that 
Saturday evening. 

Encourage students to write another 
episode about Norma, showing the kind 
of experiences she had during the re- 
mainder of the summer and the 
changes that took place in her social 
development and understanding. 

What do these expressions mean? 
How are they used in this story? 
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filet mignon, Riviera, cabanas, casino, 
innovation, venom, remonstrated, well- 
groomed, composite, brashness, negligent, 
smart. 


CONSTRUCTING A PLAY 

The experiences of a class that built 
a play from the ground up are de- 
scribed by a teacher, Belle McKenzie, 
in We Write a Play (17-E). 

If your students are interested in 
writing and producing a play as a co- 
operative enterprise, they may study 
the methods and techniques by which 
this West Seattle High School class at- 
tained its results. An outline of their 
method of procedure may be a good 
first step for your group. Here reading, 
research, play going, interviews, dis- 
cussion, writing, editing, production— 
all enter in. Your students should be 
encouraged to make changes in this 
procedure to fit new plans and needs. 
The emphasis on young people and 
their problems as subject matter for 
drama should prove an effective 
method of motivation. Scholastic would 
like to learn of other class groups that 
have undertaken interesting experi- 
mental projects in playwriting and 
staging. 


USAGE 

Students may gain from We Who 
Speak English (19-E) a better concept 
of how the people have made and are 
making the English language. Discuss 
what kind of people set the styles for 
the “best English.” Encourage the 
students to make a collection of short 
passages from articles, books, letters, 
that illustrate how educated and cul- 
tured people are the stylists of our 
language. 


POETRY 

An interesting account of the hallu- 
cinations and fantastic imaginings that 
affected the poetry of William Blake 
is given in the Poetry Corner (21-E). 
Students will find much of his mystical 
quality in the three poems given. 

The Sick Rose will appeal to students 
who delight in imagination. The under- 
lying significance of Jerusalem may 
well be discussed by the class group. 
Pupils may be asked what the poem, 
Introduction, tells them about William 
Blake. 

Lead the students to discuss the char- 
acteristics which Blake’s drawings 
have in common with his poems. A 
committee of students may volunteer 
to collect and bring to class some of 
these drawings. They may be found in 
books and texts on English literature. 
His drawing, Deaih’s Door, may be 
found in Adventures in English Litera- 
ture, revised edition, by Inglis, Cooper, 
Sturdevant and Benet. 

Attention of youthful poetry writers 
is called, in The Round Table (22-E), 
to the necessity of having the rhythm 
and thought correspond. Examples are 
given of poems that observe this tech- 
nique. 

WILHELMINA HILL 


KEY TO “QUIZ YOURSELF” (P. 16) 


1, (2); 2. (4); 3. (1); 4. (2); 5. (3); 6. (2); 
7. (4); 8. (1); 9. (3); 10. (2). 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Badger, Kingsbury M. and Rodale, J. I. 
The Verb-Finder. Emaus, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rodale Publications, Inc. 


Verbs! Verbs! Verbs! One hundred 
thousand of them are listed in this 
volume under the nouns with which 
they may be used. The Verb-Finder 
brings valuable aid to teacher or stu- 
dent who is striving to improve the 
force of his writing, for the verb is the 
strongest word in our language. It 
gives movement, virility to our ex- 
pression. Amateur writers are prone to 
decorate their sentences with many 
and unusual adjectives, whereas the 
simple strength of concise, apt verbs 
would give their writing power and 
beauty. 

The Verb-Finder is an alphabetical 
collection of nouns under each of 
which there are from fifteen to one 
hundred appropriate verbs, selected 
from the writing of hundreds of classic 
and contemporary authors. When the 
right verb just won’t emerge from 
one’s pen, a quick call on The Verb- 
Finder will usually do the trick. 


National Geographic Society. Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins. Issued 
weekly during school year. Washing- 
ton, D. C. National Geographic 
Society. 1938. 25 cents. 


Teachers of social studies will want 
to apply soon for the illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins, which will be 
issued again this year for teachers by 
the National Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C. These bulletins help 
to keep teachers and students informed 
of geographic changes that are taking 
place throughout the world: changes 
in boundaries, altered place names, 
recent exploration, socio-economic de- 
velopments, and progress of people in 
other lands. 

The bulletins are obtainable only by 
teachers, librarians, and college and 
normal school students but teachers 
may order them in quantities for class 
use, to be sent to one address. 


Clapp, E. V. Ourselves and Others. Wo- 
mans Press. New York. 1938 


This is an unusually good book— 
mature and practical—with full dis- 
cussions and dependable references. It 
would be useful to the average high 
school teacher, cr to any group leader 
who has to deal with girls. 

My one vubjection is my usual ob- 
jection to most YWCA material—that 
it always presumes that life is as 
simple as the average group leader 
would like to think it is. Myself and 
my friends at sixteen—the sixteen- 
year-olds I know today—were and 
are much more muddled, much more 
complicated, much more tossed about 
than the youngsters whom this book 
sets out to help. 

Generally speaking, I would say it 
is the best pamphlet on personality 
problems that I’ve come across. Com- 





pared with Dale Carnegie, this is real 
pioneering. 


Cage, Mabel Vinson. Reading in High 
ear. New York: Harper and Broth- 

ers, 1938. 

This new reading text is planned to 
aid high school students to attain 
greater power and speed in the kinds 
of reading demanded of modern life. 
Excellent lessons on techniques, skills, 
and speed, with relation to varied types 
of reading are presented in language 
that will interest high school readers. 

Several units are given which pre- 
sent practice materials that appeal to 
a variety of interests. Units on the 
story, news reading, biography, travel, 
science, the machine age, and the arts 
are among those included. 

The volume is well illustrated with 
stimulating suggestions and exercises 
throughout. References to books young 
people like to read are given where 
they may lead to more extensive read- 
ing. 


Russell, David H., Karp, Etta E. and 
Kelly, Edward I. Reading Aids 
Through the Grades. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
no. Columbia University, 1938. 


A small volume of 225 reading activ- 
ities for the various grade levels, from 
primary to high school years, has been 
compiled to guide children toward bet- 
ter word perception. Emphasis is given 
to How to teach reading and carry on 
remedial work. 


League of Nations. Statistical Year- 
Book 1937-38. New York. Columbia 
University Press. 1938. $2.50. 
Authoritative and up-to-date sta- 

tistics on the population, industrial and 

agricultural production, and finances 
of all the countries in the world are to 
be found in the new edition of this 
yearbook. It is indispensable to all 
specialists in sociology and economics 











BROADCASTING 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP’S 
“Handbook for Amateur Broad- 
casters” gives you clear, practical 
ways to utilize the dramatic force 
of radio for your class objectives. 
64 pages, with pictures and a chart 
on wiring your school for sound. 8 
thorough chapters about every 
phase of amateur broadcasting. 

10 or more, 35c each 


Write: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








50c a copy. 

















PROJECTS FOR LATIN AND HISTORY 
CLASSES 


Roman House 11 x 22—$1.00. Roman Camp 2 legion size 
75c. Reman Forum cardboard chart with 18 mounted 
photographs of temples ready to set up on chart, $2.70. 
Roman Forum Map 27 x 42 recently published, $1.25. 
Forum map with 18 mounted photos ready to set up on 
map, $3.00. Roman Ruins 65 prints in blue, $1.00, 
10% discount on all cash orders for $5.00 or over to one 
address. Write for folder. 


THE EDITH M. COOK PROJECTS 
WESTTOWN, PA. 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE is geared to today’s de- 
mands for news. The two greatest 
news services—the Associated Press 
and the United Press—are rein- 
forced by Herald Tribune bureaus 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Prague, 
Rome, Shanghai, Tokio and other 
cities. 


Its Sunday edition is published in 
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ten big sections. Of especial value 
to teachers is its section of foreign 
cables; its section devoted to drama, 
music and art; its “BOOKS” section 
—with the invaluable “Reader’s 
Guide” conducted by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. 


You can have the Sunday Herald 
Tribune delivered to you by mail 
for one month, anywhere in the 
United States, for 75c. 


NEW YORK 


Te lll 
USE THIS COUPON 


Subscription Department 
New York Herald Tribune 
230 West 4lst Street 

New York City 


S-l 


24 Hours of World History 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Sunday New York Herald Tribune 
for one month. I enclose 75c. Check] M.O.9 


Name . cccccesescoscccccecsbcccoonccccecescbscccscecs 
Address COCTC COOH E eee E HEE eee CeCe Peete eeeereeeseee ee 
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CORNER J} 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


William Blake: Secretary of Angels 
(1757-1827) 


N Golden Square in London, 
() about 1761, God looked in at 
a window and set four-year- 
old William Blake a-screaming; at 
least so William said, though his 
mother whipped him for it. Out 
among the haymakers, one summer 
day, William saw angels walking, 
just as four years later, he saw a tree 
on Peckham Rye starred with angels. 
Running into the house one day, he 
cried that the prophet Ezekiel was 
standing under a tree out in the corn 
field. 

As a snubbed-nosed béy, he learned 
to engrave for a living, partly by 
drawing innumerable pictures of the 
stone faces of kings and queens in 
Westminster Abbey, where he saw 
Christ and the Apostles among the 
tombs. Years later William Blake 
beheld his drawing, War Unchained 
by an Angel—Fire, Pestilence and 
Famine Following, hung in the Royal 
Academy. 

He stopped his lessons in drawing 
to his few pupils who wore powdered 
wigs and silk and satin, when he 
heard that he might be asked to be 
drawing-teacher to the Royal Fam- 
ily; for all the sheep which “Farmer 
George” kept grazing on the lawns at 
Windsor Castle could not reconcile to 
such a position William Blake, who 
shied away from worldly splendor. 

Blake loved a gardener’s daughter. 
With her, under a green - leaved 
grape-arbor, which she tended at 
their house in London, or by the sea 
at their cottage in Felpham, he sat 
drinking tea with their friends. For 
daily bread, he drew portraits, illus- 
trated books, and made engravings. 
Some of these portraits were of Lot, 
or Solomon, or of the task-master 
whom Moses slew in Egypt, for these 
sat to Blake while his friends 
watched him sketch what to them ap- 
peared empty air. 

To a London man who bought 
much of his art work, Blake wrote a 
letter by the sea, beginning: “Dear 
friend of my Angels.” He confided: 
“None can know the spiritual acts of 
my three years’ slumber on the banks 
of ocean, unless he has seen them in 
the spirit, or unless he should read 
my long poem... . I have written this 
poem from immediate dictation, 
twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty 
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lines at a time without premedita- 
tion, and even against my will.” In 
another letter, “I may praise it, since 
I dare not pretend to be any other 
than the secretary; the authors are 
in eternity. I consider it as the grand- 
est poem that this world contains.” In 


‘yet another letter: “I am more famed 


in Heaven for my works than I could 
well conceive. In my brain are studies 
and chambers filled with books and 
pictures of old, which I wrote and 
painted in ages of eternity before my 
mortal life; and those works are the 
delight and study of archangels.” 

Blake seemed insignificant in his 
day, because the ears of the time 
were attuned to polished verse that 
moved in elegant measures, sugges- 
tive of learning. The musical voice of 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Songs 
of Experience was less strict in its 
metres, its manner was naive and im- 
pulsive, and had something of the 
same magic as the old folk-songs and 
ballads, just then beginning to be 
recognized as beautiful. 

Blake’s Didactic and Symbolic 
Works, in which his poetic voice is 
more exalted and resonant than in 
the Songs, are built upon symbols 
which to this day are difficult, often 
impossible, to understand. These 
symbols were sometimes drawn from 
ancient lores with which Blake, as a 
mystic, was familiar. Other symbols 
were created by him. As a simple ex- 
ample: in a letter, he once spoke of 
being so happy that he felt he was 
standing in the “porches of the sun.” 
Later he used that phrase in a poem 
with no key as to its meaning happi- 
ness. Many critical works today seek 
to decipher these books, and their 
system of spiritual values, but most 
readers simply enjoy them as myths 
told beautfully. Others take great 
pleasure in the earlier Songs which 
give utterance both to joy and mel- 
ancholy. 


The Sick Rose 


O Rose, thou art sick! 
The invisible worm 

That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm. 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


Jerusalem 
(From Blake’s poem, “Milton”) 


And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upen Engliand’s mountains 
green? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 





WILLIAM BLAKE 


And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic Mills? 


Bring me my Bow of burning gold; 
Bring me my Arrows of desire; 

Bring me my Spear: O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire 


I will not cease from Mental Flight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Introduction 


Hear the voice of the Bard! 

Who Present, Past, & Future, sees; 
Whose ears have heard 

The Holy Word 

That walk’d among the ancient trees, 


Calling the lapsed Soul, 

And weeping in the evening dew; 
That might control 

The starry pole, 

And fallen, fallen light renew! 


“O Earth, O Earth, return! 

“Arise from out the dewy grass; 
“Night is worn, 

“And the morn 

“Rises from the slumberous mass, 


“Turn away no more; 

“Why wilt thou turn away? 

“The starry floor, 

“The wat’ry shore, 

“Is giv’n thee til] the break of day?” 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


of your sentences like a deck of 
cards in the hope that the rhym- 
ing word will turn up at the end, you 
should write ballads. In ballads you 
may invert the order of verbs and 
objects, of nouns and adjectives. You 
may even let an infinitive follow its 
object. 
“Three Knights” is a ballad in form, but 


the surprise ending seems somewhat mod- 
ern. 


x YOU like to shuffle the words 


Three Knights 


Three knights set out upon a quest, 

Three knights in days of old, 

Three knights wiith hope within their 
hearts, 

Three knights in armor cold. 

Their king lay out upon his bed, 

Their king with death near by, 

Their king with but one hope for life, 

Their king, too young to die. 


An herb alone stood ’twixt the king, 

Betwixt him and the grave. 

Three knights had sworn to bring the 
herb, 

Had sworn their king to save. 


Upon a mountain by the sea, 

Upon a mountain high, 

There grew the herb—the one to save 
Their king too young to die. 


The herb was guarded by a maid 

Of beauty unsurpassed 

And by two dragons fierce and cruel, 
One crueler than the last. 


The dragons, fierce they were in face, 

But just they were in part, 

For they killed none who passed their 
way 

But those impure in heart. 


The first knight dressed in armor gold, 
The first knight, fai- was he, 

Went forth upon the mountain side, 
The mountain by the sea. 


The first knight, fair he was to see 
But pure was not in heart. 

He fell before the dragons’ breath, 
Their breath so fiery hot. 


The next knight, older, dressed in 
black, 

With brave deeds manifold, 

He led his steed with a firm hand, 

The black knight strong and bold. 


His strength, it came not to his aid; 
His boldness hid its head; 

The black knight fell before the beasts, 
The black knight fell down dead. 


The third, the youngest of them all, 
The third in armor white, 

Who rode with head held up so high, 
His greatest might was right. 


The dragons saw and bowed their 
heads, 

Saw that his heart was pure. 

The knight passed up the mountain 
side, 

His victory now was sure. 


He came at last to where the maid 
Stood guard before the herb; 

He bent and plucked the holy plant. 
His joy now knew no curb. 


The young king lay upon his bed, 
The bed with death near by, 

The king with but one hope for life, 
The king too young to die. 


And thus it came about to pass 

The king to death was hied. 

The young knight brought the herb, 
tis true— 

After his liege had died. 


Now why, ask you, came he so late? 
Did his ambition-fade? 

And I, in all truth, say to you, 

He tarried with the maid. 


Mary Janaros, 16 
Rogers School, Newport, R. L. 
Miss Nellie B. Curry, Teacher 


“Lone W olf” is excellent in technique. It 
is interesting to note that the haughty dig- 
nity of the last line is emphasized by a 
changed rhythm that accents the important 
first and three last words. Rhythm and 
thought correspond, as they should do. The 
parallel construction of the last two lines 
of the octave is a device of style that we 
may note too, and use when we wish to call 
added attention to an important thought. 


Lone Wolf 


He hunts alone—he needs no fawning 
pack 

To share his den or bring his prey to 
earth; 

He has no meek contingent at his back, 

To eat his spoils or undermine his 
worth; 

And, living thus, he rouses the disdain 

Of weaker foe who tremble in the 
night. 

They envy him the glory of his reign, 

They wonder at his courage in the fight. 


But let him falter once—the pack 
creeps in, 

Intent to gain the substance of his loot; 

Let him but rise—the pack begins to 
thin 

As they return to more secure pursuit. 

Ah, little wolves, stay in your little 
class— 

Pause for a while—and let a lone wolf 
pass! 
Frank Cooley, 15 


West High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 


CHOLASTIC invites all high scheel 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may alse 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43d Street, New York City. 








The light und hesitating rhythm of the 
following poem is well adapted to the 
thought. I wish the second stanza had not 
violated the established rhyme scheme, 
which is an interesting one. 


Madame’s Most Fevered Proposal 


Would you care to take a walk, 
Madame? 

Down beside yon meadow brook, 

Up a hill to take a look 

At the view? 

Or would you rather talk, Madame? 


It takes effort if you sigh, Madame. 

Lazy spring, that makes some free, 

Makes some long again to be 

Far from home. 

Aren’t you glad for you and me, 
Madame? 


Yes, I know that it is spring, Madame. 
I can feel a sudden start 
Just as though you pulled my heart— 
So I ask— 
Would you care to wear my ring, 
Madame? 
Doris Anderson, 16 
West High School, Minneapolis, Mina. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 


People who seem a little different from 
their neighbors always arouse our interest, 
both as readers and writers. This poem has 
an effective last line, too. 


The Woman Who Lives 
On the Hill 


The townsfolk call her “Crazy Nell”— 
The woman on the hill; 

The children learn to fear her 
Because she’s strange and still. 


They say she must be very queer 
To live in such a place, 

But once I saw her stoop and kiss 
The purple of a pansy’s face. 


And once I saw her weep because 
A bird had a broken wing; 

Again I saw her scatter crumbs 
To make the warblers sing. 


The village wonders why she lives 
Where few strange feet have trod, 
But I know what the reason is— 
Because it’s close to God. 
Frances Cattlett, 16 
Lawrenceburg (Ky.) High School 
Miss Mildred Owens, Teacher 
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Adventures in Reading 
A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


S BOOK WEEK is approaching 
A (November 14-19), when 
emphasis is annually placed 
upon books for young people, I am 
giving first place this week to sev- 
eral important publications intended 
chiefly for young people but sure to 
be read by a great many older people. 
Just as I was mailing this review, 
the first copy off the press of a book I 
had been eagerly awaiting, arrived 
and set me reading so furiously that I 
telephoned the editors to hold my page 
until I had dashed through this book 
and could report. It is Windows on 
the World (Stackpole Sons, $3), by 
Kenneth M. Gould of Scholastic. 

For years I have been urging Mr. 
Gould to write such a book, but when 
at last I caught my first sight of it I 
knew I had not realized how remark- 
able a book he would write. Even you, 
who know his work in Scholastic, will 
be amazed at this book that crowns it. 
For it is a survey. of the world today 
and an explanation of how it came to 
be so: the first book of this kind to be 
offered to American young people, and 
one that their older relatives will read 
as eagerly as I did. As news, it is just 
back of the headlines of today’s news- 
papers: in fact its publication was held 
up as long as possible so that even the 
essentials of the recent European crisis 
could be covered. It cuts through the 
fog of loose thinking, talks plain, and 
thinks straight. Its words are such as 
young people understand, and it free- 
ly uses examples from every-day life. 
I cannot hold the presses any longer 
now, but Mr. Gould’s book has my 
hearty endorsement as a work invalu- 
able to a high school library and excit- 
ing material for reading aloud in the 
family circle. 


The Man Who Made Us 


Of the other new books for young 
people, one of the most important is 
the biography of George Washington: 
Leader of Destiny, by Jeanette Eaton 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3) .\This pens as 
the boy is just becoming a man; the 
earlier part of his life and his ante- 
cedents you learn from actual dialogue, 
largely adapted from recorded utter- 
ances or writings) From the first it is 
quite impossible not to be deeply in- 
terested in Washington: his curious 
blend of clumsiness and charm—which 
was to give him trouble in society 
when he was growing up, and later ac- 
count in part for his hold on his 
friends’ affections catches your at- 
tention from the first) There is noth- 
ing especially new told about him; you 
have probably heard of his idealistic 
devotion to Sally Fairfax. But I have 
never seen this handled with greater 
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sympathy or in a way that more clear- 
ly convinced me the biographer saw 
life through her subject’s eyes. Early 
disappointments and setbacks in his 
career are not left out; on the contrary, 
they increase your affection for him, 
and that is an emotion few biographies 
of the Father of his Country have been 
able to arouse. The “destiny” of which 
the title warns you steadily rolls up; 
our Revolution is accomplished, our 
post-war complications resolved, and 
when Washington closes his eyes in 
Mount Vernon you feel that this’ was 
the one man appointed to unite the col- 
onies into a nation 

A few years ago, Elizabeth Seeger’s 
Pageant of Chinese History was 
brought out as a book for young peo- 
ple, for whom indeed it was written; it 
was immediately taken for review by 
the critics as if it were an adult work, 
possibly because there is no other short 
history of China so vivid and so easy 
to read. You will therefore be likely 
to find it in public libraries in the adult 
section. Ever since that appeared, 
Marion May Dilts has been at work 
on a companion volume, The Pageant 
of Japanese History (Longmans, $3), 
and sure enough it has already been 
reviewed as an adult work, though 
with recommendations that it be of- 
fered to high school age as well. It has 
illustrations by a native artist, is pop- 
ularly written, and is straight history 
carrying no propaganda. 


Printer’s Ink 


Since I told you about stories of 
journalism, one has appeared that 
should stand high on such a list: ‘Hav- 
erhill Herald, by Esther Greenacre 
Hall (Random House, $2) \which/does 
for the technique of country newspa- 
pers what Emma Bugbee’s Peggy Cov- 
ers the News and its sequel (Dodd 
Mead, $2 each) do for that of a metro- 
politan daily. Indeed, this book is even 
more useful than those valuable works, 
because it is possible for only a very 
few girls to get a toehold on a big city 
newspaper, while there are good coun- 
try newspapers everywhere, and they 
can use the right kind of newspaper- 
woman. The owner of the Haverhill 
Herald would never have called it a 
“one-horse” paper, but it had one of 
everything else: one linotype machine, 
one press, and a one-man staff who 
kept everything going as only an ex- 
perienced newspaperman can do. He is 
rushed to Colorado to avert tubercu- 
losis and leaves, thinking that the sale 
of the Herald to the owner of a paper 
in the next town will go through. But 
his seventeen - year - old red-headed 
daughter finds that this man is trying 
to skin on the deal; she refuses to sell, 


and for a year runs the paper herself, 
learning as she goes.\Naturally she 
does not pass on this news to her fa- 
ther, who must be kept perfectly quiet; 
every chapter of the book begins with 
a most amusing letter from him, crit- 
icizing the paper for something he 
thinks the new man has done. 
There are two uncommonly good 
aids to vocational guidance just out: 
Getting a Job in Aviation, by Carl 
Norcross (McGraw-Hill, $2.50), which 
explains what is needed to become not 
only a flyer but any one of the many 
types of worker that make flying pos- 


sible today/a similar guide by Captain ~~ 


Burr Leyson, Aeronautical Occupa- 
tions for Boys (Dutton, $2), and)a use- 
ful survey for high school students 
who are looking forward to the med- 
ical profession in any of its branches: 
Medical Occupations Available to Boys 
When They Grow Up, by Lee M. Kline- 
felter (Dutton, $2). 





Illustration by Georg Salter from Journey 
of Tapiola, by Robert Nathan (Knopf). 


Menagerie of Life 

I have space but for a few adult 
books, but I wish I could give the whole 
page to The Journey of Tapiola, by 
Robert Nathan (Knopf, $1.75), which 
is coming out the end of October, and 
has already given me the purest pleas- 
ure of anything I have read so far this 
season. It is, on the face of it,)a highly 
amusing story of a very small terrier 
who lives most of the time under the 
sofa in a publisher’s house and wants 
to see the world and be a hero; a ca- 
nary who wants to sing bass, or at the 
very least baritone; and a gray rat 
with whom they make acquaintance 
on their travels. But the simplest mind 
will soon discover a subtle and search- 
ing satire beneath all this fun. I 
laughed, and stopped other people 
from doing their work so I could read 
bits out loud to them, and generally 
made myself a nuisance around the of- 
fice the day it came in—and everyone 
to whom I read those bits has been 
doing the same to other people, 

The other books that made me 
laugh were first: My Sister Eileen, 
by Ruth McKenney (Harcourt, $2), the 
straightforward account, in short story 
form, of unconventional experiences of 
two girls in growing up and when they 
went to work in the world it comes the 
nearest to Clarence Day’s Life with 
Father of anything that has been writ- 
ten since. Second: The Code of the 
Woosters, by P. G. Wodehouse (Dou- 
bleday, $2), in which the exact and 
delicate art of this master of timing 
and of lifelike speech is shown at just 
about its best so far. I say “so far” be- 
cause Wodehouse has a way of beating 
his own record. 
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We Write a Play 


(Continued from page 18-E) 

We go back now, to John Student 
and the Loudspeaker. 

L. S.—I suppose you have your prob- 
lems, but after all, that’s only kid stuff. 

J. S.—What! 

L. S.—Since the beginning of time, 
man has been troubled by class dis- 
tinctions. 

J. S—That’s no reason why I gotta 
put up with it. 

L. S.—Well, maybe you're right. 

J. S—Sure, I’m right, but my woes 
aren’t over yet. Wait’ll ya get a load 
of this next scene. I'll show you what 
my old man would do if I were head of 
the family. 

In this scene the position of parents 
and children are reversed. Here father 
asks for the car, wants to go to a dance 
and is turned down. Mother comes in 
all dressed and ready for a party and 
thinks she ought to be allowed to go 
because she is ready. In this scene you 
will recognize the goings-on in all 
families. The last sentence said by 
daughter, as mother and father leave 
for the dance (father has gone through 
the formality of asking for money), is 
“I don’t know what that generation is 
going to.” Son shakes his head. 

The play moves on to religion, na- 
tionalism, science, and business, then 
comes the Battle Royal. 

The scene is in the weighing-in 
room. The Press is the announcer at 
the mike. He tells why John Student 
is going to win. Others are called to 
the microphone. Nationalism says he 
hasn’t a chance; parents, that he hasn’t 
their permission to fight; teachers ask 
how he ever got that way; religion 
doesn’t approve; science thinks him 
foolish, and business is betting he will 
lose. 

John Student finds he can’t win by 
force and has all his opponents brought 
into court and brings charges against 
them. There is both humor and seri- 
ousness in this scene. Each group in- 
sists it believes in cooperation, but 
John Student asks for demonstrations, 
and these are failures. Then John Stu- 
dent shows what he means by intelli- 
gence and cooperation. 

From discussion came the rough 
plan for the play and the form it was 
to take. Then the group elected an 
editorial board of five and two stenog- 
raphers, and a leader for each unit of 
the play to be written. Members of the 
class volunteered for work on showing 
conflict in the home, school, science, 
and the rest. Each group brought in its 
manuscript, read it to the entire class 
for discussion and criticism. Sometimes 
there were several read, one selected, 
or perhaps all were thrown out, and 
the whole group worked out an entire- 
ly new scene, creating and acting at 
the same time. 

The editorial board met every morn- 
ing before school, going over the man- 
uscript turned in, selecting, suggest- 
ing revisions, writing the continuity, 
and planning for further development 
of the play. The editorial board had to 
keep the whole play in mind and de- 
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vise plans to keep it unified and bal- 
anced. They were hard-working, with 
extraordinary persistence. 

The stenographers, and we were for.- 
tunate to have able ones, kept com- 
plete proceedings of all discussions 
from the very beginning. These notes 
were important for the whole group 
and invaluable to the editorial board. 

This class didn’t just talk about co- 
operation and write a play to show 
what cooperation and intelligence 
might do, but they understood cooper- 
ation and used it. 

Mr. James asked the students at the 
close of the semester to evaluate their 
experience, and I want to quote from 
some of these papers. What these stu- 
dents say will mean more to you than 
anything I can say about the value of 
their playwriting experience. 

Here is what they say: 

(1) “Mr. James, you didn’t dictate, 
you drew what we have done from 
parts of us that we’ve never explored.” 

(2) “This has been the most valu- 
able class I’ve ever had. I’ve been able 
to draw all my subjects together and 
use them, make something out of them 
Before I learned my history in the his- 
tory class, science in the science class, 
but here I’ve tied them all together. 
This is the way I like to work, for after 
all, out of school I can’t learn respon- 
sibility in one niche, and cooperation 
in another.” 

(3) “We've learned something about 
real cooperation, a free give and take 
of ideas and a sifting and selecting of 
facts. For the first time I have seen 
and experienced objective working 
and thinking in a group, and I’ve 
learned to think of education as a 
whole, not as different unrelated sub- 
jects.” 

(4) “I wish some of my teachers 
could have been in this class to sit up 
and take notice. First, we actually dis- 
covered why we were going to write 
this play. It wasn’t because some teach- 
er thought it would be a good way to 
teach us literature either. We had a 
problem and we went about working 
it out. We found why we are confused, 
who and what makes us confused.” 

(5) “I think working on this play 
brought all of us closer together be- 
cause we all ‘gave’ as well as ‘got.’ 
Working on a common job was just 
what I needed.” 

(6) “Individualism had been going 
sour in me for a year or so before we 
began this play-writing. It has put a 
name to cooperation as opposed to in- 
dividual action. 

“Mr. James drew out of me and 
helped me use material from all my 
other classes; history expecially, art, 
of course, and much of my science. He 
used them not as separate units but 
as a related whole. I was able to carry 
what I learned with him [note, not 
from him] into all my other work.” 

The students this semester will pro- 
duce the play with Mr. James’ help. 
Mr. James calls this building a play, 
and I believe this is a better term than 
writing a play for we built from the 
ground up, and there was plenty of 
ground work too. 


* 2 
Speaking English 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 

confusion of numbers is that “their” 
may be both masculine and feminine, 
whereas “his,” so they think, refers ex- 
clusively to males. Yet the truth is that 
according to the rules of English the 
word “his” may mean “his or her” in 
sentences such as we have been dis- 
cussing. 


The Strange Case of “None” 


Some of my readers are doubtless 
wondering why “none” was not in- 
cluded in the list of the words that are 
always singular. The answer is simple: 
it does not belong there. “None” may 
be either singular or plural, in spite of 
the fact that an amazing number of 
sticklers for good English do not know 
that its use in the plural has the sanc- 
tion not only of the great mass of the 
people, but that of the highest authori- 
ties. It is correct to say either,.“None of 
the children is at home,” or “None of 
the children are at home,” though the 
present day preference is for the latter. 
Let readers who are skeptical consult 
any dictionary. To be sure, “none” 
comes from the old Anglo-Saxon nega- 
tive ne and the word “one,” so that in 
derivation it is practically the equiva- 
lent of “no one,” which is always singu- 
lar. Nevertheless mere than a thousand 
years ago, in the year 888, to be exact, 
King Alfred used “none” as a plural in 
the sense of “not any,” and ever since 
that time it has been good English te 
use it in that way. Indeed, most pres- 
ent-day speakers use “not one” rather 
than “none” in a singular connection. 
“Not one of the children is at home,” 
is the usual form of the sentence. 

But it would be a mistake to think 
that it was King Alfred who made it 
correct to use “none” as a plural. In 
spite of the common phrase, “the 
King's English,” kings have had little 
or nothing to do with making the rules 
of English. It is the people who have 
made the English language, and we 
who speak English are making it te 
day. For it is not complete, and it will 
never be complete till it is dead, like 
Latin. But, far from being dead, it is 
changing, living, growing year by year, 
becoming a finer, a more responsive in- 
strument for the expression of our 
thoughts and feelings. No language is 
more thoroughly under the control of 
the great mass of the people who speak 
it, and to no people has a greater privi- 
lege been given. It is ours to guide this 
growth and change, to have a share in 
the perfecting of the speech that has 
come down to us from our forefathers. 
But how shall we guide it, how shall 
we perfect it, how shall we measure up 
to our privilege and our responsibility 
if we are ignorant of the rules, the 
spirit, the history, the achievements, 
and the marvelous possibilities of our 
mother tongue? 





Reprinted from We Who Speak Eng- 
lish, by Charles Allen Lloyd, copy- 
right, 1938, by permission of Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, publishers. 
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Progress or Poverty? 


The Federal Government’s History-Making Effort to Reg- 
ulate Wages and Hours Poses Many Difficult Problems 


By Frank B. Latham 


HE Federal Government be- 
gan on October 24, the en- 
forcement of a law to protect 
the under-paid and over-worked 
wage earners of America by placing 
a “floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours.” The “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938," as the wages and 
hours bill is known, was passed by 
Congress last spring after a bitter 
two year struggle. A compromise be- 
tween the North and South, the Act 
makes only a modest start by estab- 
lishing a minimum weekly wage of 
$11 for a 44 hour week. But it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
laws ever passed jn this country. 
Senator Elbert Thomas, Utah 
Democrat and chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, declared that 
“After the Social Security Act of 
1935, this is the greatest step yet 
taken to advance the welfare of our 
people. ...” But Southern opponents 
of the wages and hour Act denounced 
it as a Northern attempt to cripple 
the South’s industries, and “a step 
toward an industrial dictator.” Rep- 
resentative Fred J. Hartley of New 
Jersey added that the Act should be 
named: “A Bill to Further Harass 
Industry and Extend the Field of 
Aggression.” 


The Depression as a Teacher 


How far should the Federal gov- 
ernment go in regulating wages and 
hours and the relations between 
workers and their employers? No 
one can say. But the history of past 
attempts at regulation often shows 
that a step that was bitterly opposed 
a few years ago may be calmly ac- 
cepted today. Consider the Social 
Security Act. Several years ago it 
was argued that each person, if he 
were thrifty and a hard worker, 
could provide for his future welfare 
—and this was his business, not the 
Federal Government’s. But the de- 
pression years since 1930, when 
about 25,000,000 people have needed 
government aid, made many persons 
feel that even a thrifty worker could 
be impoverished through no fault of 
his own. Accordingly, the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed to provide un- 
employment insurance funds and old 
age pensions. This Act is far from 
ideal. Dissatisfaction over the small 
Pensions provided in the Act has 
helped new old age pension schemes 
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—such as the “$30 Every Thursday” 
plan—gain wide popular support. 
(Schol., Oct. 1, p. 10.) But regardless 
of the changes that may be made in 
the Social Security Act, it is here 
to stay. The government has should- 
ered this responsibility and a break 
has been made with the past. Simi- 
larly, the depression years brought a 
demand for government regulation 


Most employers promised to main- 
tain NRA labor conditions—wages of 
34 to 40 cents an hour, a 40-hour 
week except in special cases, and no 
child labor. But many of them forgot 
this promise. 


“One-Third of a Nation” 

A survey by the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau in the spring of 1937 showed 
that 43 per cent of the women in 
Florida factories got less than 20 
cents an hour. Sunrise-to-sundown 
hours became common in Northern 
as well as Southern factories. Child 
labor increased. The U. S. Children’s 
Bureau reported that in the first five 
months of 1936, 150 per cent more 
children of 14 to 15 years obtained 
employment permits than in the same 
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Probably the busiest Government agency in the national Capital these days is the 
Wage-Hour Administration. Administrator Elmer F, Andrews (center) is shown with 
Colonel Arthur L. Fletcher (left) and Paul Sifton, his newly appointed assistants. 


of wages and hours of work, and child 
labor. 

During the depression years of 
1931, 1932 and 1933, prices and 
wages had fallen drastically and the 
people were burdened with debts. 
Many businessmen cut prices still 
further, and this “cut-throat” com- 
petition forced wages still lower. Un- 
der the NRA codes of fair competition 
the New Deal sought, in 1933, to re- 
vive business by raising wages and 
limiting the hours of work. The NRA 
codes allowed businessmen to out- 
law “cut-throat” competition and set 
“fair” prices if they would raise 
wages and increase production. But 
employers raised prices too fast, so 
that wage increases could not keep 
pace, and business recovery lagged. 


Exit NRA 

Later when the Supreme Court, in 
May, 1935, said that the NRA was an 
unconstitutional use of Federal pow- 
er, millions applauded this rebuke to 
the government. But the question of 
wages and hours was not settled. The 
Schechter Brothers, who successfully 
attacked the NRA in court, went 
bankrupt after being freed from the 
Federal regulation they had opposed. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


months of 1935. “Sweatshops” and 
child labor increased even during the 
1936-37 recovery, and the 1937-38 
“slump” made conditions much 
worse. 

What do these figures mean in liv- 
ing conditions for the average fam- 
ily? The National Resources Com- 
mittee’s study of Consumer Incomes 
in the U. S. reported recently that 
“one-third of the nation's” families 
eked out livings on incomes of less 
than $780 in the year 1935-36. 
(Schol., Oct. 1, p. 10.) Says Dr. Isa- 
dor Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics: “Four out of every 
ten American families consume less 
than two quarts of milk per person 
per week. The fact is that in some 
cities a third of the employed work- 
ers’ families do not have enough 
money to buy the foods necessary for 
a minimum adequate diet.” A $1,500 
wage earner’s family spends about 
12 cents out of every $1 income for 
clothes. This means that the husband 
must make his suit last about three 
years. The wife buys $5 and $6 
dresses and one winter and one sum- 
mer hat a year. And while city fam- 
ilies “tighten their belts” and get by 
the best they can, their inability to 
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buy more causes a serious “tighten- 
ing in the farm belt.” Wheat and cot- 
ton growers have surpluses and are 
demanding more and more aid from 
the government. In other words, the 
“farm problem” and the wages and 
hours problem are tied together, and 
the New Deal is searching for ways 
to solve both by helping urban work- 
ers get purchasing power to absorb 
part of the farm surpluses. 

The President and his advis- 
ors believe that a wages 
and hours bill will raise the 
incomes of the “‘one-third.”’ 
Then, they can buy more 
from the farmers. An in- 
crease in farm sales will 
provide a larger market for 
industrial products in the 
agricultural regions, and 
industry will be able to em- 
ploy more workers. But  vawe or 
does Congress have the _ 
power to pass a wages and 
hours law? What about the = yaue oF 
Supreme Court? Changes ‘NERA 
in the Court’s attitude since 
1937 lead many to believe 
it will approve the Act. Last 
year the Court reversed it- 
self and upheld a Washing- 
ton State minimum wage 
law for women in industry. 
Then, it upheld the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. Pre- 
viously the Court had in- 
validated the NRA, the first 
AAA, and the Guffey Coal 
Act; holding that these laws 
sought to regulate “local” or “intra- 
state commerce” (business within 
one state), and thereby invaded 
states’ rights. But the Wagner Act de- 
cisions broadened the Federal gov- 
ernment’s power by ruling that an 
industry that buys and sells products 
in several states “affects interstate 
commerce” (commerce between 
states) and is therefore subject to 
Federal regulation. The resignations 
of two conservative anti-New Deal 
Court members—Justices Van De- 
vanter and Sutherland—and the ap- 
pointment by President Roosevelt of 
Hugo L. Black and Stanley F. Reed 
further improve the chances of gain- 
ing the Supreme Court’s approval of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


At Long Last 

This Act is the result of two years 
of fighting between the North and 
South, and between New Dealers and 
their opponents who fear an increase 
in Federal power. Southern Con- 
gressmen argued that lower living 
costs made lower wages possible, and 
they demanded an Act that would 
allow such a “differential” in wages. 
Northern Congressmen, worried by 
the movement of Northern plants to 
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the low-wage South, demanded a 
rigid wage and hour bill with no 
“differential” giving the South a 
lower wage rate. As a result of these 
conflicting opinions, the Senete and 
House passed different types of bills. 
A joint House-Senate conference 
committee then met and finally wrote 
a new bill that met most of the 
South’s objections. This measure was 
passed and became the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 


THE SHARE OF THE SOUTHEAST 






SOUTHEAST | REST OF U. S. 


Each symbol represents 10% of the total for the United States _ remove 
From The South’s Place in The Nation (Public Affairs Pamphiet) {0m the jurisdiction of the 


An Outline of the Act 

Administration: A $10,000 a year Ad- 
ministrator, heading a new Wage-Hour 
Division in the Department of Labor, 
will enforce the Act. He is Elmer F. 
Andrews of New York, and the assist- 
ant administrators are Paul Sifton of 
New York and Arthur L. Fletcher of 
North Carolina. The Administrator 
must appoint an industry committee 
for each kind of business covered by 
the Act. These committees will consist 
of an equal number of representatives 
of the employers, the workers and the 
public, with the committee chairman 
drawn from the third group. Industry 
committee number 1 has been ap- 
pointed. It is charged with regulating 
hours and wages in the textile indus- 
try, which employs more than 1,300,000 
persons. Donald M. Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent of Sears Roebuck and Co. is chair- 
man of the 21 member committee. 
(Schol., Oct. 1, p. 20-S.) Each industry 
can take its troubles to its own board, 
which is thoroughly familiar with the 
situation. These boards will provide 
the flexible machinery for the Act and 
establish wages and hours that are 
suited to each industry. These com- 
mittees closely resemble those set up 
for British industry under the Trade 
Boards Act of 1909, and observers be- 
lieve they may point the way to the 
self-regulation by American industry. 


Wages and Hours: Twenty-five cents 
an hour must be paid the first year; the 
second year the minimum is raised te 
30 cents. After that the industry boards 
will investigate and decide how soon 
wages should be advanced to the 40 
cent minimum. These boards can grant 
exemptions, however, if living costs, 
transportation rates, and production 
costs warrant them. (This gives South- 
ern industries a chance to obtain the 
wage “differential” that they claim be- 
cause of lower living costs.) After 
seven years all minimum 
wages must be 40 cents. To 
obtain a lower rate each in- 
dustry must prove this is 
necessary to prevent hard- 
ship. A maximum work week 
of 44 hours is established the 
first year. The maximum will 
be cut to 42 the second year, 
and to 40 thereafter. Persons 
working longer than the 
maximums must be paid one 
and a half times the regular 
rate of pay. 


Who Is Affected 


No one is certain how 
many workers will be cov- 
ered by the Act. One wit re- 
marked that “the only per- 
sons we know who are go- 
ing to be affected by the bill 
are the 435 House members 
and the 96 Senators who will 
be up for re-election from 
time to time.” Exemptions, 
and low wage and hour 
standards, remove millions 


Act. Possibly 20,000,000 per- 

sons are engaged in the in- 
dustries covered, but most of them 
get more than 40 cents an hour and 
work less than 40 hours a week. Only 
about 2,500,000 workers will have 
their hours of work shortened, and 
about 850,000 will receive higher 
wages, but the Act really protects all 
workers by preventing unfair com- 
petition from low-wage plants. What 
workers are not covered by the 
Act? Workers in local industries, in- 
cluding retail stores and banks, fishing 
industry workers, farm hands, proc- 
essors of farm products (such as 
sugar mill workers), employees of 
small weekly or semi-weekly newspa- 
pers, all government employees, and 
workers subject to other laws, such as 
the Motor Carrier Act and the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Penalties: A fine up to $10,000 may 
be imposed by Federal courts on a first- 
offense violator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and a similar fine, plus 
a six-months jail sentence, on a sec- 
ond-offense violator. Employers who 
violate the Act can be sued by employ- 
ees for double the amount of wages due 
them. An employer can appeal to the 
courts by filing a petition before a 
United States Circuit Court within 
sixty days after an order has been is- 
sued against him. This is similar to the 
procedure followed in the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act. 
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Child Labor Provisions: Work in in- 
terstate industry by children under 14 
is banned. Those between 14 and 16 
will be permitted to work during out- 
of-school hours if they obtain a special 
permit. 

Here is a brief review of arguments 
against the Act, and replies: 


But—On the Other Hand 


1. The Act will upset business and 
increase the present slump. Pro: The 
richest nation in the world should be 
able to afford a weekly wage of $11. 
Public opinion polls in 1938 have 
shown that a majority favors a 40 
cent an hour wage and a 44 hour 
week; and even 56 per cent of the 
South’s voters favored a wage and 
hour act. 

2. The Act will increase the costs 
of small businesses, drive them into 
bankruptcy, and increase unemploy- 
ment. Pro: Since the Act now affects 
the wages of only 850,000 workers it 
cannot upset business very much. 
People should also consider the harm 
that a “sweatshop” plant does to 
other honest businessmen. They are 
forced to lower wages to compete, 
and all wages then tend to reach the 
“sweatshop” level. 

3. The Act invades states’ rights. 
The Supreme Court has approved 
state minimum wages laws, and this 
is how the problem should be 
handled. Each state should pass a 
wage and hour law, and then Con- 
gress should pass a national law pro- 
hibiting the shipment of goods into 
states with higher wage standards 
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Talbert in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Weird Noises out of the Horn of Plenty. 


than their neighbors. Pro: We would 
have 48 separate wage and hours 
laws, many of them different, and the 
resulting confusion would upset en- 
forcement of these laws. 

4. Although the Brookings Institu- 
tion has criticized industry for refus- 
ing to increase production and lower 
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prices, it is just as critical of a wage 
and hour law. It believes that prices 
should be lowered while wages re- 
main the same, and argues that a 
wage and hour law merely raises 
costs and curtails production. The 
Christian Science Monitor adds: “In 
the long run labor improves its stand- 
ard of living only as it increases its 
output of goods and services.” Pro: 
It is true that business would improve 
if prices fell while wages remained 
steady. But how can you do it? Busi- 
ness refused to do this in 1929. Ex- 
perience shows that businessmen 
who seek to lower prices and keep 
wages up will be undersold by com- 
petitors who slash wages. Therefore, 
the only way to protect businessmen 
is to set up a wages and hours law 
that all must obey. 

5. The Act will wreck smal] indus- 
tries in the South. and is an attempt 
by the North to cripple Southern in- 
dustrial expansion by increasing the 
South’s production costs. Pro: Many 
Southerners don’t share these views. 
The Richmond, Virginia. Times-Dis- 
patch declares: “We put no credence 
in the argument that Southern living 
costs are lower. The Southern work- 
er has been living on less because he 
makes less...” 


“Number One Economic Problem” 

During debate over the wages 
and hours bill. the South’s economic 
ills were mentioned frequently. 
President Roosevelt then called a 
conference of Southern leaders to 
probe what he called the “nation’s 
number one economic problem.” 
Later, with the aid of Southern ex- 
perts, The National Emergency 
Council issued a report which brings 
us face-to-face with some hard facts. 

The South has not recovered from 
the blow it received in the Civil 
War. Wrecked by invading armies, 
the Southerners were also victimized 
by tariffs levied by the victorious 
Northern States. These tariffs aided 
Northern industry by keeping low 
priced foreign goods out. But the 
South, which had to sell much of its 
cotton abroad. was prevented by 
these tariffs from buying cheaper 
foreign goods in return for the cotton 
it sold abroad. It bought in a high 
price market, and sold in a low price 
market—this unbalance was bound 
to cause trouble. More recently, the 
decline in cotton prices and the fall- 
ing off in world demand has further 
crippled the South. The Southeast, 
composed of 11 states—Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, contains 25,000,000 people, 
but it ranks lowest in wealth per per- 
son. It also has 61 per cent of the 


nation’s badly eroded, worn-out 
land; has the worst houses in the 
country; has more cases of pellagra 
(disease of malnutrition from im- 
proper foods) than any other section 
in the nation; and depends too much 
on “one crop farming’’—cotton—and 
therefore must import foods that 
could be raised on its farms. 

Another major question is raised 
by Arthur Krock of the N. Y. Times: 

“Many years of observation .. . have 
led me to believe that there is no cruel 
Southern oligarchy that bleeds the 
poor. ... The case of one smal! lumber- 
man in Mississippi is illustrative: He 
is a kind, efficient man, beloved by the 
Negroes who furnish him labor. In the 
Midwest lumber markets he must com- 
pete against more favorable freight 
rates from the Northwest. If he raises 
wages he won't be : ble to sell his lum- 
Pe 

Writes Raymond Moley in News- 
week: 

“Southern freight rates are high. If 
we take the Eastern rates as 100, South- 
ern rates are 139. But that disturbs the 
South less than the fact that the rates 
are so fixed that the Northern manu- 
facturer has all the advantages. He fre- 
quently can ship his goods to points 
within the South cheaper than the 
Southerner can reach the same points.” 

It is explained that rail freight 
rates must be higher in the South be- 
cause there is less freight traffic than 
in the North. A lower freight rate, 
it is claimed, would ruin many 
Southern roads (Schol., Oct. 8, p 30). 

The facts presented lead one to be- 
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“They Said You Could Have My Job, 
Dad.” 


lieve that the South has a case when 
it argues that higher wages will ruin 
its industries. And since a low-wage 
South tends to pull down the wage 
standards of other sections, it is plain 
that the South’s economic problem 
must be solved, for the good of the 
entire nation. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


SIGNPOSTS 


IN AND ABOUT OUR BORDERS 

A truly basic article about one of the 
most’ burning questions of labor is 
Fortune’s “The G— D— Labor Board.” 
(We didn’t invent the title.) It reviews 
the set-up and work of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Also the rea- 
sons for the bitter opposition to it on 
the part of the A.F. of L. and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
This is must reading for those of you 
who want to know both sides of this 
important controversy. 

In the same issue of Fortune is an en- 
tertaining and informative story called 
“Mexico in Revolution.” Relations be- 
tween the United States and its neigh- 
bor to the south have never been worse 
in spite of the Good Neighbor policy. 
Oil is spreading on flames as a result 
of Cardenas’ expropriation policy, an 
attempt to cure the biting peverty of 
Mexico at home. Another slant on the 
Mexican president is given by Hubert 
Herring in the October Harper’s. 


CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME 

If you suspect sometimes that large 
sections of the world are mad, you'll 
find grounds fer your suspicion in 
Walter Davenport’s article in the 
October 15 Collier’s, called “California 
Scrip Tease.” It is a description of Cali- 
fornia’s latest brainstorm — “Thirty 
Dollars Every Thursday.” Compared 
with this proposal, which seems to be 
sweeping toward an election victory 
(it was analyzed in Scholastic for Oct. 
1), Dr. Townsend’s plan looks as in- 
nocent as a game of croquet. If you 
don’t know about Ham and Eggs for 
Californians, better read Davenport’s 
vivid account. Let it be a warning to 
you not to fall for any “easy money” 
schemes. 


RELIEFERS 

A very good, if semewhat bitter- 
flavored article is Grace Adams’ “The 
White Collar Chokes” in the October 
Harper’s. She tells what being on the 
WPA does to the life and ambitions of 
the individual. It leaves, she says, a 
demoralizing imprint of red tape, use- 
less “busy work,” and a bad record as 
a recommendation for a job in private 
industry. Business does not want to 
employ people who have been on WPA. 
What is the alternative? A permanent 
WPA. Some people think so. 


RAILROADS 

A new joker in the transportation 
industry is reported by Ben Hibbs in 
the Saturday Evening Post of October 
1. In this article called “The Gypsies 
Get the Business,” a new racket is 
brought to America’s attention. Free 
lance gypsy truckers have grabbed a 
lot of Mid-Western trucking business 
by buying farm products, coal, lumber, 
and other things, hauling them around 
the country and selling where the mar- 
ket is good. The truckers are not regu- 
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Containing the frefoeft Advices, Foreign and Domeftick. 





A 202-Year-Old Newspaper 


NYONE who has enjoyed the 
A Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Years 
Ago column in the hometown 
paper, will appreciate the “So Many 
Years Ago” column in The Virginia 
Gazette, edited by J. S. Osborne, its 
publisher, at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
the famed Colonial town and first 
capital of the state, which John D. 
Rockefeller has restored. The col- 
umn can now be headed 202 Years 
Ago, since the paper celebrated in 
1936 the two-hundredth anniversary 
of its founding in 1736 by William 
Parks, official printer to the Colonies 
of Virginia and Maryland. 

But the editing of the column in 
The Virginia Gazette is no last min- 
ute affair of hastily poring over the 
files before going to press, to find 
items from the past such as “Mrs. 
So-and-So is now visiting Mrs. 
Somebody on Main Street,” or find- 
ing the score of two rival baseball 
teams, which precipitated a long re- 
membered quarrel between respect- 
able citizens in the town over an 
umpire’s decision. 

Editing the column on The Gazette 
requires a little research in the files 
of the paper in the Virginia State 
Library at Richmond or in the origi- 
nal files and photostatic copies given 
to the library of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary by John Stewart 
Bryan, publisher of the Richmond 
News Leader and now president of 
the college. 





lated in any way as the regular truck- 
ing companies and the railroads are. 
They do some farmers, off the beaten 
track, a good turn, although many of 
the operators are dishonest and the 
business is full of sharp practices. 


“BOOK AGENTS” 

If you’re thinking of answering an 
ad that says “Young woman, refined, 
h.s. education preferred, to act as ass’t. 
to sales mgr. Exp. unnecessary, Sal. 
$1950 yr. Box No.—” don’t do it. Read 
first “Pity the Book Agent,” an anony- 
mous article in Ken for October 20. Un- 
less the firm is an accredited one, like 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and ap- 
proved by the Better Business Bureau, 
the chances are that you're being 
drawn into a racket. It’s nothing else 
but a door-to-door “book agents” 
racket, where the girl salesman is 
lucky if she makes the barest of livings. 


: Indeed the editing of Mr. Osborne’s 
column puts similar columns to 
shame. He carefully draws his mate- 
rial from the entire paper to produce 
both an entertaining and informa- 
tive column. From the Help Wanted 
column he takes an advertisement 
for “A Sober School Master capable 
of teaching Reading, Writing; and 
Arithmetic.” How far we have trav- 
eled from the three R’s today and 
toward sober school masters! From 
the letters to the editor is an extract 
of a reader’s protest against the hold- 
ing of a king’s rioter in prison as only 
increasing the expense to the “Pub- 
lic?’ It sounds strangely like an 
argument for the parole system. 
There is a report of arrival of boats 
in the James River and the names of 
passengers who jumped overboard 
on the way over. Such tragedies at 
sea are still a matter of record. He 
reprints those strange fantastic tales 
and hoaxes of an age that loved them 
for their own sake and not for pub- 
licity. 

Mention is made of the conferring 
of a Bachelor of Arts degree upon 
one James Madison. What a wealth 
of material concerning famous men, 
George Washington, Jefferson, Pat- 
rick Henry, Monroe, the long line of 
Randolphs, the editor has to draw 
upon. One wonders how so many 
men of giant calibre could have con- 
gregated in so small a town. 

Boxed in the middle of the paper 
between columns of news on tourist 
travel, Williamsburg gardens, a re- 
port of a meeting of the city council 
directing the city attorney to col- 
lect back taxes, the column stands as 
a link between the past and the pres- 
ent of the restored eighteenth cen- 
tury town, so filled with memories of 
stirring events in American life. 

Since in these controversial days 
over fundamental principles of 
American government the column 
gives news of the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution, it may not be an anomaly 
that the editor still retains in his 
make-up the motto of the founder, 
William Parks, who printed at the 
masthead of his paper: 

“The Virginia Gazette, Contain- 
ing the Freshest Advices, Foreign 
and Domestick.” 


—ALMA GRACE HAMILTON 
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THAT CERTAIN AGE (A Universal 
Picture. Produced by Joe Pasternak. 
Directed by Edward Ludwig.) 


A box-office score of four hits, no 
errors is something to shout about, even 
in Hollywood where fabulous things 
happen at the drop of a hat. Yet that 
is the film record of fifteen-year-old 
Deanna Durbin, provided you count 
her new picture as a hit. And we do— 
definitely. That Certain Age is certain 
to be another winner. 

Of course, this one is dif- 
ferent, because Deanna has 
come of That Certain Age 
when she might fall in love. 
And she does here—head- 
over-heels, with a man old 
enough to be her father. He 
is, in fact, star war corres- 
pondent on her father’s 
newspaper, Vincent Bullitt, 
who has come home from the 
wars to do some serious writ- 
ing and who goes to the Ful- 
lertons’ country place seek- 
ing “peace and quiet.” What 
he gets is a full dose of 
Deanna. Before he can say 
“flash,” she has him riding a 
bike, shooting pool, and tum- 
bling off his horse. But, in 
the midst of all this, Alice’s 
heart takes a tumble, much 
to the disgust of Ken (Jackie 
Cooper) who is starring her 
in the Boy Scout benefit show. Alice 
backs out of the show—childish stuff— 
and devotes her time to day-dreams 
and diaries. We won’t tell all, but it 
takes some pretty clever turns and 
twists of the plot for everything to end 
happily—with Alice back in the Boy 
Scout show! 

The film is bubbling over with hi- 
larious situations, and Deanna is still 
“tops” for naturalness and charm. 
Melvyn Douglas, as the bewildered ob- 
ject of her affections, is simply grand, 
and Jackie Cooper does a nice bit of 
acting as the senior patrol leader of 
the Boy Scout troop and the rejected 
heart interest. The rest of the kids are 
good, except for a little Miss Juanita 
Quigley who, we fear, has seen too 
much of Shirley Temple. 

The musical numbers, as usual in a 
Durbin film, are excellent: “Les Filles 
des Cadiz” by Delibes, Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet Waltz,” and three 
popular tunes, including “Be a Good 
Scout,” a grand marching song. 


THE EDGE OF THE WORLD (A Joe 
Rock Production Released. by Pax 
Films. Written and Directed by Michael 
Powell.) 

Off the northwestern coast of Scot- 
land lie the Hebrides islands. The 
Romans called them “Ultima Thule” 
(edge of the world) probably because 
of their great jagged cliffs which rise 
sheer from the sea. They are savage 
little islands, whose strong winds, 
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"FOLLOWING the FILMS, 





storms, and rocky, barren lands defy 
civilization. Many of them are now 
deserted—houses boarded up, hills de- 
serted, the one-time settlers gone back 
to the mainland. 


Perhaps this does not sound like the 
setting and the inspiration for a mo- 
tion picture. But, fortunately for us, it 
did to a young Englishman, Michael 
Powell, who took a British film unit to 
Foula, one of the islands, late in 1936. 
He and his company remained on the 





Roy Scout and the lady who has reached That Certain Age. 


lonely island six months, twice they 
were marooned; but they brought back 
one of the most thrilling and beautiful 
films we have seen in many a moon. 
The struggle of man against nature 
is told in the story of two families, the 
Grays and the Mansons. The plot is 
simple—most of it concerns a family 
feud and how it affects the lives of a 
girl and boy in love — but there is 


enough stark drama in the daily lives, 


of the fisherfolk on the island to make 





you forget anything else. [he pno- 
tography is superb — seas and cliffs, 
pounding breakers, weather - beaten 
houses perched on windswept hills, 
and the mountains of far-away Scot- 
land breaking through the gray mist. 

The Edge of the World is the sort of 
film, sometimes dubbed “artistic,” that 
some exhibitors shy away from. You 
may not get a chance to see it, but, if 
it does not come to your theater, it is 
worth a dozen of those that will. Ask 
your manager to exhibit it. 


THE LADY VANISHES (Gaumont 
British. Directed by Alfred Hitchcock.) 


If you saw 39 Steps or Secret Agent, 
among others, you will havé a pretty 
good idea of what “Directed 
by Alfred Hitchcock” means. 
Mr. Hitchcock is one of the 
foremost motion picture di- 
rectors in England today 
and, as a master of cinematic 
melodrama, he knows no 


pense slowly but irresistibly 
and you, in the audience, are 
as much enmeshed in the 
plot as the characters them- 
selves. 

The Lady Vanishes is no 
exception to the Hitchcock 
formula, except that he has 
given the British several ex- 
tra-good pokes in the ribs. 
The story concerns the dis- 
appearance of a tweedy lit- 
tle Englishwoman from a 
train chugging through cen- 
tral Europe. That’s all; but 
from the moment the cam- 
era pans down from Alpine peaks to a 
tiny railway station in the valley, you 
are in Mr. Hitchcock’s clutches and you 
love it. 


History-Mystery Film 

Pearls of the Crown isn’t new, but it’s 
great fun, if you like your history with a 
dash of mystery. Written, directed, and 
acted (in several parts) by Sacha Guitry, 
the film traces the history of seven pearls, 
some now in the crown of England. It has 
English subtitles 





A breath-taking race up the cliffs from the film, The Edge of the World, 
entirely photographed on the island of Foula off the coast of Scotland. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Story of Building the Canal 
Produced by 20th Century-Fox 


SUEZ 


The building of the Suez Canal, key 
waterway of the world, is a tribute to 
the vision, diplomatic genius, and dogged 
determination of one man—Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the dramatic story of whose 
life is the basis of this fine new film.: 
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Note likeness between film character, Tyrone Power, as M. de Lesseps, and The film’s Napoleon III], as posed br« 


Miles Mander, and photo of Disraeli. 


Historical characters set the stage for Suez. In addi- 
tion to those pictured above, the cast of the film in- 
cludes Lord Palmerston (George Zucco), prime min- 
ister of England; Mohammed Ali (Maurice Mosco- 
vitch), viceroy of Egypt, and his son, Said Pasha (J. 


Loretta Young as the Empress Eugenie. 


Leon Ames, with photo of the Emperor. 


Edward Bromberg); Count de Lesseps (Henry Ste- 
phenson), father of Ferdinand and French consul in 
Egypt; and Victor Hugo (Victor Varconi), prominent 
French literary figure during the time of Louis Na- 
poleon. All of these figure prominently in the story. 











SUEZ CANAL 


AFRICA 








TO THEOCRIENT 





New Trade Route Open 
From Europe to Orient 


EFORE the building of the Suez, 

all shipping from Europe to the 
Orient, and, particularly from Eng- 
land to India, followed the long, 
tedious, and dangerous route around 
the tip of Africa; but, with the com- 
pletion of the Canal, the journey of 
10,870 miles from London to Bom- 
bay was shortened to 6,307, and 
many days were cut from the time 
schedule. No wonder, then, that the 
Suez has been called “the lifeline of 


the British Empire”; it is the most 
important link between Great Brit- 
ain and her Far East possessions. 

De Lesseps was not the first to 
dream of a Canal cut through from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
In fact, ancient history records that 
a canal was in operation during the 
time of Rameses the Great. During 
the middle ages, however, sand oblit- 
erated all trace of the canal. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte waged 
his campaign in Egypt, he toyed with 
the idea of constructing a canal and 
sent engineers to investigate. Their 


erroneous report was that the Red 
Sea was 30 feet higher than the 
Mediterranean and that a ditch dug 
through would flood every port of 
the Mediterranean. 


In 1849 England, France and Aus- 
tria sent an investigating commis- 
sion to study the project. Their find- 
ings showed that the seas were of the 
same level but that drifting sand 
made such a canal impossible. 

Although there were no great en- 
gineering problems, such as the 
buildings of locks, in the construt- 
tion of the Suez, the actual digging 
of a canal through 100 miles of sand 
waste represented a gargantuan task 
in the days when most of the excava= 
tion was done by sweating meq 
wielding pick-axes. The sand : 
loaded in baskets on donkeys 
carried over trails to the top of the 
embankments. To speed the excava= 
tion narrow - gauge railway lines 
were laid and used to haul sand and 
earth. Between 25,000 and 30,000 la- 
borers from every province of Egypt 
were drafted by Said Pasha for the 
project. They worked under & 
scorching sun and against the added 
difficulty of drifting sands and Si= 
moons (hot, dry desert windstorms), 
but, after ten years (1859-69) of 
hard work the Canal was completed. 
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De Lesseps’ Life Linked 
To Realization of Dream 


HE formal opening and dedica- 

tion of the Canal (November, 
1869) brought a brilliant assemblage 
of European royalty to the banks of 
the Suez, and ships of 68 nations 
sailed through the Canal. 

De Lesseps deserved the glory and 
honor of that day. In order to obtain 
permission to dig the Canal through 
Egypt, he had courted the favor of 
the Khedive’s stupid son, Said Pasha, 
to get the necessary rights to cut the 
Canal through Egyptian territory. 

In 1858 de Lesseps returned to 


(Left) De Lesseps teaches Said Pasha 
sleight-of-hand to win his friendship. 
(Right) Victor Hugo exhorts political 
leaders in Paris to prevent Louis Napo- 
leon’s coup d’etat. (Below) De Lesseps 
pleads for support of Lord Palmerston. 


France and formed a private com- 
pany with French investors sub- 
scribing half the capital stock; but 
he still needed world support to com- 
plete the financing of his enterprise. 

England was the scene of his next 
struggle, for Lord Palmerston, prime 
minister, bluntly refused aid and 
threatened to bring all of Great Brit- 
ain’s resources into the fight against 
such a canal. But there was one man 
in England who foresaw the value of 
the Suez Canal to his country—Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, then a young states- 
man. Disraeli lent his support to de 
Lesseps’ scheme and, later (1875) 
gained virtual control of the Canal 
for England by buying shares 


The pavilion scene, by the banks of the Suez, where de Lesseps receives the ribbon of Commander 
of Honor from Empress Eugenie of France amid a brilliant assemblage of European royalty. 
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NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Putting the propeller on its shaft is some fun at Haaren High Annex. 


FLYERS’ PARADISE 


F YOU were a boy who just couldn’t 
get languages through your head, 
what would you choose to learn in- 
stead? How about aviation? Believe it 
or not, there’s one school—the Haaren 
High Schoo] in New York City—which 
gives those language laggards just such 
a choice. The building where they 
study aviation is called the Aviation 
Annex. It’s not a trade school. but nei- 
ther is it all theory. 

Well, you can imagine what has hap- 
pened ever since the Annex opened, as 
an experiment about two years ago. Is 
is a success? Every term the classes 
have to announce Standing Room Only 
and turn away boys. There just isn’t 
enough space for them; there aren’t 
enough teachers. And the teachers 
have yet to complain that their classes 
aren’t interested. From the youngest 
13-year-old up to the older set (16 and 
17) all like to come early and stay late. 

Of course the Annex doesn’t promise 
to make aviators and airplane mechan- 
ics out of all the boys. But they all get 


.a thorough knowledge of wood-work, 


mechanics, welding, electricity and 
mechanical drawing. After leaving 
school, most of them do go into aviation 
in one way or another, however. Some 
become pilots, others become mechan- 
ics, teachers, parachute jumpers, mem- 
bers of ground crews and the like 
The younger boys have a model-air- 
plane club which meets every half 
year. Some of their models are beau- 
ties. They don’t have much to work 
with, but they have the knowledge of 


32 


construction and the skill to put to- 
gether very exact and complete copies 
of all types of large planes. The best 
of the models get prizes, or are put on 
display at the annual meetings. 


PARIS COMES TO NEWARK 


EEQUAHIC High School (New- 

ark, N. J.) is a good forty-five 
minutes from Fifth Avenue, but the 
girls of Weequahic Home Economics 
club are right up to the split second on 
STYLE. 

Scholastic covered their annual 
spring fashion show, just before school 
closed, and the very styles we spotted 
in Fifth Avenue shop windows on the 
way to Newark popped up again in the 
Weequahic fashion show. Dirndls, con- 
vertible skirts (into capes, for play 
clothes), zipper housecoats, reversible 
boleros and pocketbook covers—these 
may be old stuff now, but last spring 
they were flash news. And the Wee- 
quahic girls were making their own! 

One large room of the Home “Ec” de- 
partment had been arranged for the 
show, with a platform banked by big 
baskets of garden flowers. It was quite 
a gala occasion, with all the mothers of 
all the daughters present and proudly 
smiling (we didn’t blame them — we 
found ourselves fairly beaming). 

Between 30 and 40 girls modeled the 
costumes they had fashioned for them- 
selves, first mounting the platform for 
a turn-around and then parading down 
the aisle between rows of spectators. 
There were clothes for school, active 
and spectator sports, afternoon, street, 


———— 


A National Newspaper for 
Youth 


This is the first sample of a new 
astic department, “High School Parade” 
to be published about once a month. It wij 
be a little tabloid newspaper of your ows, 
where stories will appear of interesting 
events in which high school students tak 
part, anywhere in America. It may bh 
clubs, classes, student activities (noi 
sports), community affairs, or outstanding 
achievements by individual young people 
—anything so long as it’s significant, origi- 
nal, or of general interest to high school 
students. 

“High School Parade” wants student cor. 
respondents in every high school, and will 
also have its own staff reporters. It invites 
short (300-word) descriptions of activitie 
like these, and will pay $2.00 for every one 
printed with a satisfactory picture. Obvi- 
ously it can accept only a small proportion 
—and only the best. Good action phote. 
graphs will help. Watch these pages for 
tips. And address: High School Parade Eédi- 
tor, Scholastic, 250 East 43d St., New York. 
N.Y 


Owen Reed 
Style isn’t spinach in Newark, insist the 
girls of Weequahic High School. 


travel and evening wear. And note 
fussy dress in the lot, we noted wil 
pleasure! Most of them were ex 
tailored and the sports clothes were 
really built for action. A 
After the fashion parade had beer 
duly applauded, a makeup demonstf® 
tion was given by < cosmetics & 
and after that—we disgraced ourse™ 
over the delicious icebox cookies and 
punch that the cooking class 
With complete disregard of Eli 
Hawes, we say, “Fashion Shows 
Spinach!” 
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Globe 
The line forms at the right in the tele- 
vision class of Dallas High. 


DALLAS IS SEEING THINGS 


EXT to aviation, future - minded 

youth like to dabble in television. 
Its not here, yet—at least it’s not a 
part of our lives like radio. But who 
knows how soon the technical diffi- 
culties will be solved and no Ameri- 
can home will be without one. 

With an eye on that still unknown 
day, the Technical High School of Dal- 
las, Texas, offers its young men a course 
in television. They will not be full- 
fledged television experts when they 





leave school, but they will know what 
it’s all about at least. 

The very men who are now working 
the American Television Institute 
bratories once tinkered with radio. 
were the amateurs who sat up 
its with crystal sets and headphones 
‘their ears drawing a series of ungod- 
pmoises out of the ether. The boys 
Db are watching over the cradle of 
vision will probably be the engi- 
fers of tomorrow. 

mnder the guidance of their instruc- 
a, A. M. Cowan, the Dallas boys have 
i television is a relatively simple 
to operate. They have a trans- 




















mitting set with which they take turns 
in photographing one another in front 
of the scanning disc. They learn how 
the photoelectric cells pick up the light 
pulsations and send them out in radio 
waves during telecasts. They also un- 
derstand how much still has to be done 
in order to perfect both the sending 
and the receiving apparatus, and bring 
the cost of sets within the range of 
everyman’s pocketbook. 


FLOOR-WALKERS AND CASH GIRLS 


x OW can I know whether a pros- 

pective job is the right one for 
me?” That’s the question the seniors of 
the Jackson (Michigan) High School 
asked themselves. To answer it they 
went through the regular routine of a 
day on the job in a retail store. Law- 
rence Hess, Senior counsellor, began it 
all in 1937, through the courtesy of the 
L. H. Field Co.’s store, and repeats the 
experiment each year. 

To get a job for a day, the seniors 
have to fill out a regular application 
blank, to be up in their class work, and 
show an interest in the project. Of 
those who got the jobs, some he]ped 
in marking goods, making out sales 
slips, dressing dummies, restocking 
shelves and selling. They met with one 
of the store executives and had a 
chance to ask questions about the work 


(Right) The Glamour 
Girls of Brooklyn East- 
ern District High show 
how “it’s all done with 
mirrors.” They are learn- 
ing how to help out the 
Personality with Charm. 


(Below) P. S. They 
didn’t get the job. These 
Jackson High School 
people are putting on an 
act showing the wrong 
way to appear before a 
prospective employer. 


of running a store. Some of the girls 
had feet which ached in new places 
after standing all day. 

Later, these same seniors inter- 
viewed the manager of the Sears-Roe- 
buck Company store, and the manager 
of the Automobile License Bureau, act- 
ting as imaginary employers. Howard 
Barrett and Betsy Waite, of 12A, were 
given the roles of well-equipped appli- 
cants. They were dressed suitably, 
talked good English, and behaved like 
well - mannered job - seekers. Everett 
Barcalow and Jeanne Wurmser acted 
the kind of applicants who don’t get 
jobs. Their English, dress, manners, 
and attitude toward the employer were 
all wrong. 

During these two demonstrations, 
the experts gave the class some impor- 
tant po:nts on what job-hunters should 
know. Jackson High intends to keep 
on doing this every semester. 


GLAMOUR GIRLS 


VER in Brooklyn at Eastern Dis- 
trict High there is a charm school. 

Oh, it isn’t called that! It has a very 
fancy name—Personality Analysis and 
Fashion Studio, but it all boils down to 
Personal Charm, a vital subject with 
high school girls today. Personality, 
good grooming, proper taste in clothes, 
manners—these are the things more 





than 200 Eastern District girls are go- 
ing after—and getting 

The Studio was the bright idea of 
Mrs. Harriet S. Zuker, way back in 
1935, and, ever since her first announce- 
ment in assembly, the charm school has 
been going strong. It’s something of a 
sideline to Mrs. Zuker (her official posi- 
tion is art instructor) but she devotes 
all her after-school hours to personal 
interviews with the girls 

At the Studio’s weekly club meetings 
style and beauty editors of magazines 
and newspapers, fashion consultants, 
skin specialists, coiffure stylists, psy- 
chologists and physicians give talks 
and practical demonstrations 

But the best index to the success of 
the Studio is the “Before and After” 
photographic exhibit. Each member is 
photographed at the beginning of the 
term. And again, at the end of it. In 
the meantime the girls study their own 
imperfections and try to improve. The 
results are a pleasant surprise. Yes, the 
charm school idea works! 
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NYBODY who has ever 
A watched or played a game of 
eleven-man football would 
notice little difference between the 
regulation game and six-man foot- 
ball except for the fewer number of 
players. A six-man team plays with- 
out tackles and guards and is short 
the services of one halfback. There 
are two ends, a center, quarterback, 
halfback, and fullback. 

Six-man football is not a pass 
and touch game. It is the real thing. 
The six-man game is hard, driving 
football from whistle to gun with the 
same basic fundamentals as regula- 
tion football. In six-man the players 
block, tackle, kick, pass and run just 
as in the larger game. But a careful 
observer will discern several differ- 
ences. Not only are there fewer play- 
ers, but the field is smaller and it is 
much easier to see what each player 
is doing. The observer would notice 
that this is a more open game, more 
players handle the ball and that 
there are fewer pile-ups, fewer in- 
juries and more scoring. The players 
are further protected against in- 
juries by a ruling which requires 
them to wear canvas shoes with soft 
rubber soles and soft rubber cleats 
instead of the regular heavy leather 
cleated shoe. 

This new game holds keen inter- 
est for the players, too. Since every 
player is eligible to receive a pass 
and run with the ball, everyone is 
a potential hero, a touchdown scorer. 
In regulation football the linemen 
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By Stephen Epler 


usually get the bumps and the backs 
get the glory. 

Every member of the six-man 
team must be an all-round player, 
skilled in ball-handling, pass receiv- 
ing and pass throwing as well as in 
blocking and tackling. The rules 
make an open game almost compul- 
sory cand, therefore, more interest- 
ing for both the spectator and player. 
Before the ball can be advanced be- 
yond the line of scrimmage, it is 
necessary for the back who receives 
the snap from the center to pass the 
ball, either backward or laterally, to 
another back. This eliminates mass 
plays in the line and encourages 
tricky reverses and forward passes. 

Open play is further encouraged 
by the liberal passing rules. In six- 
man a forward pass can be thrown 
from any point behind the line of 
scrimmage. Since everybody is eligi- 
ble to receive, the ball-carrier can 
convert almost every play into a 
pass if he can find a receiver in the 
open. It is easy to see that if all six 
men on the team are well schooled 
in the art of receiving passes and at 
least two are accurate throwers, a 
well-rounded passing attack can be 
developed. 

A few popular pass plays from 





Photograph courtesy Harper ¢@ Broa. 


FOOTBALL 


several different formations are 
shown on the opposite page. The 
play in Diagram 1 is designed against 
a man-to-man defense. This is a 
defense in which every defensive 
player picks out an offensive player 
and covers him no matter where he 
runs. The ball is snapped from center 
to the quarterback. He half-turns, 
flips the ball to the fullback and 
drops back to block the most aggres- 
sive rusher. Meanwhile the center 
and the halfback check the defen- 
sive center and end, respectively, to 
give the fullback more time to pick 
out a receiver. The two ends cross 
and the center, after blocking, goes 
straight down the field. 

The left end is the logical receiver, 
but the pass can go to any of the 
four men. If all the receivers are cov- 
ered, the fullback can run with the 
ball instead of passing. This is aM 
impossible option when the ball is 
snapped directly back to the full- 
back (refer to the rule on running 
plays). 

Diagram 2 shows a tricky double 
forward pass that is possible only im 
six-man football. The center snaps 
the ball back to the fullback who 
whips it forward to the halfback 
The receiver comes to a dead *™ 
gets set quickly and throws a long 
pass to the left end. The first pass # 
the halfback tends to draw the de- 
fensive backfield men his way and 
often leaves the left end wide open 
The right end and the quarterback 
must block their men thoroughly if 
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DIAGRAM 2 

















DIAGRAM 3 


this play is to work. The play will 
be doubly effective if it is called after 
the halfback has received several 
short passes and ran with the ball. 
This play would be illegal in 
eleven-man football because the 
tules do not allow two forward 
passes on one play. The same rule ap- 
plies in six-man football but with 
one notable exception. In the six- 
man game all forward passes to play- 
ers behind the line of scrimmage are 
considered backward passes and can 
be advanced by the receiver. 
Diagram 3 is a perfect example of 
why players and spectators go wild 
over six-man football. In this play 
every man handles the ball! The ball 
1s snapped from center to the quar- 
terback who wheels and tosses it 
back to the fullback. The fullback 
Tuns forward two steps, spins and 
fives the ball to the halfback. The 
new ball-carrier runs laterally about 
five to eight yards to pull in the de- 


FIELD: 

“The next voice you hear will be that 
of ....” Don’t be sad if it can never be 
yours. Look at these figures: Only 89 pos- 
sible wave channels, 4 nationwide chains, 
600 stations, and only 15,000 full-time em- 
ployees, with no prospect of a much larger 
number in sight. “Rags to riches in radio” 
... Sounds good but... you may get even 
more ragged. 

Read this: Twenty thousand candidates 
auditioned in 80 stations, 12 selected for 
finals, the winner had a brief career then 
disappeared into obscurity. And this: Of 
8,000 auditions, 2%% listed as prospects, 
%% get to perform at least once, only 2 
or 3 with some final chance of success 
over period of 5 years. “The amateur has 
no chance to succeed,” some of them say. 
Television is on the way but we can’t count 
on it for many jobs. .a few more enter- 
tainers maybe and (don’t spread it around) 
perhaps some educational televising in 
the longer future. Still want to investigate 
further? ... all right, here are some of the 
jobs: 


BRANCHES: 

Of every 10 full-time staff members: 2 
are technicians, 2 artists, 2 clerks, 1 execu- 
tive, 2 announcers, 1 salesman. Here is the 
full cast: . 

Artists: Singers, dancers, comedians. in- 
strumentalists, arrangers, directors, mon- 
ologists, stars and “bit” men and women. 

Directors: Program manager, production 
manager, musical director. continuity edi- 
tor, advertising representative 

Technicians: Chief engineer, field engi- 
neer, construction engineer. transmitting 
engineer, maintenance engineer, receiving 
engineer, studio engineer. sound effect 
man. 

Announcers: Program and standby an- 
nouncers, salesmen 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Musicians: early instrumenta! training. 
Permanent staff orchestral musicians: usu- 
ally graduates of well established conser- 
vatories. Actors: extensive experience on 





fense, then fires a pass to the right 
end who tries to get behind the safety 
man. The right end then laterals to 
the left end. 

The rules that permit the develop- 
ment of such a powerful pass attack 
boomerang when it comes to building 
a pass defense. The six-man team 
should not expect to perfect the air- 
tight pass defense that is possible in 
the eleven-man game. Both games 
have six offensive players eligible for 
passes but the regulation game has 
five more defensive players to cope 
with the pass. 

All this adds to rather than de- 
tracts from the fun. Technically, the 
balance may be too strongly tipped 
to the passing side, but who cares? 
Football is spectacular when the ball 
is in the air. As long as the players 
like to throw passes and the specta- 
tors like to watch ’em, why shouldn’t 
the rules encourage the aeria] game? 


CAREERS IN BRIEF 
2. RADIO BROADCASTING 


stage. Writers and executives: show busi- 
ness or journalistic experience. An- 
nouncers: “bright boys with fortunate 
vocal cords, competence in extemporane- 
ous speaking and ability to be diplomatic.” 
Engineers: wide theoretical and practical 
knowledge of electricity, radio acoustics 
and mechanics. Maintenance engineers: 
graduates of trade schools in electrical 
subjects. Field engineers: must hold an 
operator’s license for an experimental 
transmitter; radio engineers: a radio tele- 
graph and/or a radiotelephone operator’s 
license. 


TRAINING: 

(1) Local radio stations; (2) Colleges 
with educational stations; (3) Announcer 
“farms” (only the big networks): technical 
schools and universities; 4 year course in 
Electrical Engineering with a major in Ra- 
dio Engineering; 2 year course ($1800) for 
general science background. Authorities 
do not recommend self-education through 
home study for technical positions. 


INCOME: 

“Sensational young sopranos” (probably 
about the same for the tenors, boys) get 
$75 to $200 per week; most singers: $50 to 
$100 per week in the bigger stations. Aver- 
age salary of all radio employees: $2,000 
per year. Average weekly wages (for all 
stations): Announcers $29; artists $41; 
technicians $35; clerks $24: executives $75. 
Big stations run higher: operators and en- 
gineers $175 to $300 per month; announcers 
$200 per month up; production managers 
$275 per month up 


FUTURE: 

Better look for a reputation in another 
field. Relatively small employment possi- 
bilities so far as can be seen now because 
no more air channels (89 now) are possi- 
ble, thus limiting number of stations and 
people who can be employed. More and 
more stations being swallowed up by net- 
works with fewer persons being employed 
in local programs. There will be more 
transcriptions used and less local talent. 
Educational broadcasting may expand 
television will be limited at first to larger 
centers. Competition will remain very 
keen ._ . the picture is not “rosy” voca- 
tionally. 


BREAKING IN: 

“How can I get into radio?” “You can’t!” 
says a national magazine writer. Most au- 
thorities agree that local station experi- 
ence is one avenue. Drifting into radio 
from success in one of the “feeding” fields 
is probably the most frequent way. Well, 
we have purposely been a little pessimistic 
in this brief, but look into the facts for 
yourself in the following references. 


READ: 

“Radio Doesn’t Want You Unless .. .” by 
Milton MacKaye, Ladies Home Journal, 
May, 1938. 


“Radio Broadcasting,” Vocational Study 
Series, National Youth Administration, 
Illinois (available only to institutional 
heads). 

“Radio, a $140,000,000 Art,” Fortune, May 
1938. 

“Careers in Radio Broadcasting” (10c), 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Ave. N. Y. City. 

Making a Living in Radio, by Zeh Bouck, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. City. 
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STUDENT FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


World Youth Congress 
Dear Forum: 

In many of your numbers of Scholas- 
tic I have understood you'to write that 
you should like to have the opinions of 
your readers to put them into the Stu- 
dent Forum. I now find an occasion to 
give an opinion on one of your articles, 
and I should like you to print this letter 
in the Forum. 

The article is “World Youth Get 
Together” by Genevieve Taggard. 
Through this article one would believe 
that this was an entirely beneficial 
gathering; but on a whole it was quite 
the opposite. Your author says that 
Life praises this meeting highly; but if 
it does, it is probably the only magazine 
that does so, and I suggest that Miss 
Taggard read the articles on this con- 
vention in some of the leading maga- 
zines and papers. She says that this 
Congress was not “red,” but if it was 
not so, why then, did at a meeting of 
many delegates representing different 
nations, only four, when asked in sev- 
eral different ways if it was not so, 
answered that it wasn’t, the others said 
nothing; therefore giving the opinion 
that they believed it to be “red.” 

Miss Taggard says that the Peace 
Pact was a solemn occasion; why, it 
wasn’t even taken seriously by many of 
the delegates, let alone signed. She also 
states that everyone with the exception 
of the Fascists were represented; but in 
this she was also wrong for the Cath- 
olic Church shows no partiality what- 
soever for one dictatorship than for an- 
other. 

Both Catholic and non-Catholic pa- 
pers and magazines have condemned 
this Congress as being thoroughly and 
entirely communistic. I hope that here- 
after no such articles as this will be 
printed in the Scholastic . 

Anne Skelley, 
Chester, Pa. 


(This is one of several similar letters re- 
ceived in response to the article “World 
Youth Get Together.” Genevieve Taggard, 
the author of the article, wrote an account 
of what she saw at the Congress; other re- 
porters wrote what they saw. Since no two 
people ever observe the same thing in the 
same way, reports of the Congress natural- 
ly varied. Scholastic is glad to receive and 
to print letters, as space permits, drawing 
our readers’ attention to these differences 
in opinions.—Ed.) 


Editors, Scholastic: 
Please allow me to tell you how much 
I enjoyed the October 1 issue of your 
magazine. And, most particularly, how 
much I appreciated the sane and com- 
prehensive article on the World Youth 
Congress by Genevieve Taggard. Sure- 
ly the hope of the world lies in the 
hands of such courageous young peo- 
ple as Miss Taggard pictures! 
Mrs. Edward G. Clark, Jr. 
New York City 


Rah for Round. Table! 
Dear Editor: 

I'd like to tell you what I think of the 
Round Table. If the first three issues 
are any criterion, it is certainly a won- 
derful idea. The poems admitted were 
really worthy of any college student. 
The only suggestion I have to make is 
that more space be used, and partially 
devoted to the making of a good poem. 

Marc Sheldon, 
Lawrence, N. Y. 


Inside Germany 

My teacher thought the readers of 
Scholastic might like to have a message 
from a German girl, whom she calls 
the most enthusiastically American 
girl she knows. I am glad I am an 
American, and I should like to be able 
to tell every American boy and girl 
how fortunate I think they are to be 
living in this land of the free. 

When I came to the United States in 
October, 1936, I was twelve years old. 
I entered the Boswell Junior High 
School greatly handicapped for I was 
unable to speak and understand much 
English. However, I noticed, at once, 
the great difference between the Amer- 
ican and German schools. 

In Germany boys and girls attend 
separate schools, except in the schools 
of the villages. The schools in Germany 
are much more difficult than the Amer- 
ican schools. Education in Germany is 
a constant preparation for the future. 
The American schools teach boys and 
girls to live now. The fun and pleasures 
of the American schools are unknown 
in Germany. A German pupil does not 
take his troubles to his teacher. And 
joking and laughing with a teacher is 
unheard of. When a teacher enters a 
German school room, the children 
stand and say “Heil Hitler.” There are 
no afternoon classes in Germany, but 
five or six classes every day from eight 
o’clock in the morning until one or two 
o’clock. Every boy and girl must be in 
the “Hitlerjugend” and the “Bund 
Deutscher Madel” which are something 
like the Boy and Girl Scouts in Amer- 
ica. On Saturdays tley learn about the 
Nazi movement. 

Please do not think I am sorry I am 
a German. Many pleasant memories 
are associated with people still in Ger- 
many, but the best I could wish for 
them is that they might come to this 
country. I love the people here, their 
friendly and free way of living and 
sharing, and I especially like the gov- 
ernment that makes these things pos- 
sible. 

If my letter might cause the Ameri- 
can boys and girls to realize how fortu- 
nate they are, I sincerely hope you will 
publish this letter. 

Gisela Kamm 
Topeka, Kansas 


Chamberlain and the Czechs 
Dear Forum::. 


I do not think Carl Sovoryck really 
meant what he said in his letter in the 
Forum about Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s spineless surrender to Hitler, He 
did not take into consideration that 
thousands of young men owe their lives 
to the fact that Chamberlain had more 
backbone than any other person in the 
world. Chamberlain knew what war 
was like. As shown by the results he 
was not a quitter and at the last pos- 
sible moment he stepped in and pulled 
the world out of a war which I am 
afraid would have meant world catas- 
trophe.... 

If Hitler had surrendered to Cham- 
berlain the Sudeten Germans would 
never have been quiet and there would 
always be uprisings between them and 
the Czech Government. Czechoslo- 
vakia, I think, in the end will be better 
off and have more cooperation among 
her people than she ever could have 
had with a pack of Sudeten Germans 
“nipping” at her. ... 


Kenneth W. Cowles 
Corning, New York 


(Who agrees, who differs, with the au- 
thor of this letter?—Ed.) 


Contest Originality 
Dear Editor: 


I was very much interested in your 
annual Scholastic Award Contest in the 
October first issue of your magazine. 
Since I am very much interested in en- 
gineering and architecture, I read the 
requirements very carefully in this sec- 
tion of your contest. It seems to me the 
rules are too binding and prevent the 
very things these contests are to en- 
courage, the development of ideas. 


I would suggest that in the future 
these contests encourage original ideas 
rather than neat drawings. Your con- 
testants in most cases have not studied 
these subjects. Neat work and the so- 
lution of technical problems can be at- 
tained by anyone who cares to study 
them; but it is real ideas which are im- 
portant and these cannot be taught. 

Your contests stress neat develop- 
ment of pre-specified, trifling ideas. I 
believe that a contest stressing the 
presentation of more or less “raw” 
ideas, ideas that are really new and 
original, would be a far better guide to 
the ability of contestants in this field. 


John Pile 
Friends Select School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Reader Pile is right; but let him note 
that the emphasis in all competitions con- 
ducted by Scholastic is on the creative and 
original side, whether in literary or art 
competitions; and has been since their be- 
ginning, as note examples of published 
works in annual student numbers. Only in 
the mechanical drawing divisions is any 
emphasis placed on precision, but not to 
the exclusion of “ideas” and creative abil- 
ity; copy work has never won prizes in the 
Scholastic Awards. John Pile’s originality 
and ideas in the engineering and architec- 
ture and mechanical drawing divisions 
be welcomed by the jury.—Ed.) 
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After the Ball 


(Continued from page 5) 


grandest time, and Diz got fooling with 
my bag. She wanted to borrow my lip- 
stick, she said. But I think she was just 
snooping, because all the girls looked 
at one another as though they’d put 
her up to it. And she found my driver’s 
license! And read it!” 

“Well. what about it?” Mrs. Martin 
asked. “There’s nothing incriminating 
on your driver’s license as far as I 
know. You’ve never been arrested for 
anything.” 

“But now they know!” Norma cried. 
“And they acted so funny!” 

“Know what?” Mrs. Martin was puz- 
zled. 

“How old I am! They know how old 
I am!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that no one 
knew how old you are?” Mrs. Martin 
was aghast. 

“Of course not! You don’t think for 
one minute that Bill or any of them 
would have paid any attention to me 
for one minute if they’d known I was 
sixteen, do you? They thought I was 
about eightcen. I sort of let them think 
I was.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Martin exclaimed. 

“I’m through,” Norma said. “They’ll 
drop me like a hot cake. You ought to 
hear how they joke about the kids. 
You ought to have seen how they act- 
ed. They said. ‘You old cradle-snatch- 
er, you,’ to Bill. And he didn’t like it, 
let me tell you!” 

“Now, now,” her mother said. “Bill 
likes you. Goodness knows he comes 
around here enough. I know he’s too 
old for you. I told you he was. But he 
seemed to like you, <nd you got along 
together. I mean, why shouldn’t he still 
come around? If he likes you. After all, 
it wasn’t anything serious. It was never 
any life or death matter. I don’t see 
what all the fuss is about. Maybe the 
girls did act a little catty. Girls often 
do. Especially when there aren’t 
enough boys to go around.” 

“You don’t understand,” Norma said. 
“It is a matter of life or death. The 
summer’s just begun and I’m through!” 

The rest of the day was awful. Mrs. 
Martin found herself listening eagerly 
for Bill James to call at the fro.t door. 
She watched Norma, no longer busy 
with nail polish and cold cream, slink 
about the house, the banner of her 
lovely youth pulled down as though 
she wished to hide it. As though, in- 
deed, she would like to kill her youth. 
In the evening, Mrs. Martin suggested 
the movies again, but Norma shook her 
head. “I couldn’t,” she said. 

Bill James did not come that day, 
nor did he come the next. “Well, now 
you know what he’s like,” Mrs. Martin 
said scornfully. 

Norma’s look was stricken, but her 
voice was old with understanding. “He 
can’t help it. He couldn’t stand the kid- 
ding. He hasn’t much money or any- 
thing, and all those people have. And 
they just kind of let him hang around 

ause he’s funny. He wouldn’t dare 
get them down on him.” 


About nine, when the cars began to 
go by the house and the music at the 
casino started, Mrs. Martin pulled 
down the shades of the front windows. 
“Those moths,” she said brightly. “I 
can’t stand hearing them beat their 
wings off on the screen. Let’s have a 
fire.” 

They lit the fire and the room looked 
more cheerful. Mrs. Martin tried not to 
think of the flame-colored dress and 
the awfully smart black one hanging 
in the closet. There was no shutting 
out the noise of the cars passing, the 
laughing, the sound of the music, the 
perfectly smooth sax, the gay drum. 

At ten she suggested a walk and, 
surprisingly, Norma agreed. The night 
was cool but soft, and the stars were 
brilliant. They walked along the shore 
looking at them. “That’s Venus,” Mrs. 
Martin pointed out. “And that’s Mars. 
I wonder if there are peopie on Mars.” 

They walked on, looking at the stars, 
talking about them, ignoring the de- 
serted look the cottages wore, pretend- 
ing not to see the cars that passed them. 
They walked until after eleven. 

“T’m going to sit ug a while,” Norma 
said. “I’m going to write some letters. 
I’m going to write Annie.” 

Mrs. Martin brought in a glass of 
milk and some cookies. 

“T was thinking,” she said, “that we 
might hire a sailboat tomorrow and 
ask that little Jerry to go with us. Or, 
maybe you two would rather go 
alone.” 

“Mmm, that would be swell,” Norma 
said. She started her letter. 

It was about twelve when there was 
a knock at the door, and Mrs. Martin 
heard Bill James’ voice. He was feeling 
fine, she heard him say. The party was 
going like a forest fire, and he had 
come to take Norma to the dance. 

“Hop into your things,” he said. 

Mrs. Martin waited sickeningly for 
Norma’s answer. “If she is grateful, I’ll 
die,” she thought. 

Then Norma’s voice came to her, cool 
and fresh. “I couldn’t, not possibly. It’s 
late.” 

“Late!” Bill James laughed. “It’s 
only twelve! We’ve got three hours! 
It’s the crest of the evening and I’m 
on the crest of the wave!” 

“No, really,” Norma said in a prim, 
schoolgirl’s voice. “Thanks just the 
same.” 

“Oh, be a sport,” Bill James urged. 
“The whole gang is there—Scotty, Mrs. 
Scotty, Ham and all the crowd.” 

“And I suppose Mrs. Scotty is sing- 
ing with the orchestra the way she 
sings to that little piano of theirs?” 

“She hasn't started yet,” Bill James 
said happily. “But it won’t be long 
now.” 

“Well, the orchestra will have to go 
back about six years to play any of the 
songs she knows. All that old stuff she 
sings! Why doesn’t she get something 
new for a change?” 

“She’s all right,” Bill James said, 
surprised. “She’s a darn good sport.” 

There was venom in Norma’s voice. 
“Frankly, she bores me.” 

(Concluded on next page) 
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‘Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, foot; 
clibe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 

Avila (d-vé-la), p. 6. 

Bonnefont (bén-f6n), p. 8. 

Buerckel (biirk’l), p. 14-S. 

Burgos (bd0r-go6s), p. 8. 

Chvalkovsky, Frantisek (fran-ti-shék 

Kval-k6éf-ské), p. 13-S. 

Dachau (dé-Kou), p. 14-S. 

gargantuan (gar-gdn-chu-an), p. 30. Enor- 
mous, gigantic. From Gargantua, the 
giant king in Rabelais’ work of the same 

name (see Schol., Oct. 22, p. 21-E.) 
Innitzer (i-nits-ar), p. 13-S. 

Iraq (é-rik), p. 14-S. 
Khedive (ké-dév), p. 31. The title of the 

Turkish viceroys in Egypt. 

Lesseps, de (da lé-séps), p. 30. 
Magi (m4-ji), p. 7. The “V’ise Men.” 
Notre - Dame - du - Bourg (nétr’ dam dii 

bdorg), p. 8. 
obliterate (6b-lit-dr-at), p. 30. To blot out 

or efface completely. 

Paraguay (pdr-a-gwa; or, as in Spanish, 

pa-ra-gwi), p. 14-S. 
retable (ri-tab’l), p. 8. Defined in text. It 

is derived from retrotabulum, Medieval 

Latin for “rear table.” 
Saint-Guilhem-le-Desert (san gé-yém la 

da-zdr), p. 7. 

Saint - Michel - de - Cuxa (san mé-shél da 

kiik-sa), p. 7. 
simoon (si-m06on), p. 30. 

Trie (tré), p. 8. 
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YOU AND WAR 


Do you know the world you 
live in, the world that will 
shape your career? 

Here, for the first time, is the 
modern economic world come 
alive and brought close to 
boys and girls. 


WINDOWS 


ON THE 


WORLD 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


For you the managing editor 
of Scholastic has made com- 
mon sense out of banks, wars, 
labor, New Deals, Fascism. 
You will wonder at the clarity 
of the many drawings and 
pictographs. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, $3.00 
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After the Ball 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


There was silence in the living- 
room. “Well, if you won’t come—” Bill 
James said, no longer sounding high. 

“No. No, thank you,” Norma an- 
swered. “I don’t feel like it, really. 
Thanks for dropping by for me.” 

Mrs. Martin heard the screen door 
close as Bill James took himself away. 
“T hope he’s miserable,” she thought 
meanly. “I honestiy think he liked her. 
Quite a lot.” 

Her door opened suddenly and 
Norma’s head looked in. “Did you hear 
that?” she asked. “Coming around this 
time of night! Who does he think he is? 
What does he think I am?” 

She smiled suddenly and gaily at 
her mother. “The old stiff,” she said. 
And added as an afterthought, “The 
old cripple!” 





Reprinted from Emily, by Sally Ben- 
son, by permission of Random House, 
publishers. - 








Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 9) 


ships in a pail of water. And lots more.” 

“Oh, I wish I'd seen them. I danced 
a while, and then I had to come back 
here and brew the cider punch.” 

Polly-had decided to serve hot cider 
punch, since the night was chilly. It 
was just right too, along with big 
squares of gingerbread and candied 
apples on sticks. Polly was a wonderful 
cook, but she also knew a thing or two 
about planning refreshments. It was 
much better to have plenty of good, 
plain food, even for parties, than a lot 
of doo-dads and decorations. Espe- 
cially, if there were many Phil Strongs 
in the class. Here he was, looking 
hungry again! 

“Well, we’re through. Mrs. Mark- 
ham says for you to send the cups and 
saucers that belong in the ‘home ec’ 
lab. Said you’d know which ones, Tom.” 
Phil and Tom always kidded each 
other. “Have you been having after- 
noon tea up there?” 

“Yeah, I’m taking a course in ‘How 
to Crook the Little Finger’ from four 
to five! Jerry, if you’ll look in my coat 
pocket you’ll find the list Polly gave 
me of things borrowed from upstairs.” 

“Here, Phil, they’re all on this tray,” 
volunteered Polly, who had been stack- 
ing cups and saucers. 

“Suppose you tak: them up, Phil,” 
suggested Jerry, “and tell Mrs. Mark- 
ham we're ready to leave. We’ll turn 
out the lights and lock up down here 
and meet her out front to say good- 
night. And ask her if she’d like to take 
the rest of the gingerbread home with 
her.” 

“TI don’t think she likes gingerbread,” 
said Phil, eyeing the remaining pieces. 

Jerry laughed. “Well, you ask her, 
anyhow. And hurry. I’m spending the 


night with Diane Plunkett and I prom. 
ised I’d be there at 12:30—the time 
Diane is expected home from a party.” 

Jack Pepper gasped. “Do you mean 
to say Grandma Plunkett is letting her 
little chick stay out until twelve. 
thirty?” 

“T should say so,” said Jerry. “Grand- 
ma is growing up to be quite a girl. 
Why, the other day she asked me if ] 


was a ‘jitterworm’ or a ‘wiggle bug’!” 


Next Week: BREAKFAST IN BED 


QUIZ YOURSELF 


These “Ask Me Anothers” are all taken 
from articles found in this week’s Com- 
bined Edition of Scholastic. In case of 
doubt in grading yourself, ask your teach. 
er. She has all the answers. 








1. We who speak English can certainly 
pick out the incorrect statement among 
the following: (1) “none” may refer to 
one or more persons; (2) “during” means 
“as long as the act or existence of”; (3) 
“each other” is correct in speaking of more 
than two people; (4) “everybody was at 
his post” is good English. 

2. Romanesque art gets its name from 
the fact that it is: (1) romantic; (2) holy, 
Roman, and an empire; (3) a copy of Ro- 
man literature; (4) like Roman in style; 
(5) a slang term for Roman Catholic. 

3. Norma Martin longed for the ap- 
proval of Bill’s crowd because: (1) they 
were older than she; (2) she wanted to 
ride in their cars; (3) her mother thought 
they were too young; (4) they dressed bet- 
ter than she. 

4. Pick out the false statement: The 
lottery is: (1) a national institution in 
some countries; (2) going to be licensed 
by our Federal Government; (3) not new 
in America and of dishonorable memory; 
(4) a means of taking small sums from 
many and giving large sums to a few; (5) 
one of many forms of-gambling flourishing 
in America. 

5. Success in radio depends upon: (1) be- 
ing able to croon or play swing; (2) having 
an uncle in CBS or NBC; (3) exceptional 
talent, training and experience; (4) getting 
on Major Bowes’ program. 

6. The play “Search” was written by: 
(1) John Student; (2) a class of high 
school students; (3) William Shakespeare: 
(4) the Smart Set. 

7. The President and his advisers be- 
lieve that a wages and hour bill will: () 
bring on another depression; (2) pay off 
the national debt; (3) put two cars in 
every garage, a chicken in every pot; (4) 
raise the income of the “one-third.” 

8. The trouble in Palestine grew out of: 
(1) the establishment of a Jewish colony 
in Palestine; (2) the work of Colonial Sec- 
retary Malcolm MacDonald; (3) the story 
of Ishmael in the Bible; (4) the visit of 
Jewish capitalists from the United States. 

9. One of these sentences is wrong. See 
if you can find it. Six man football: (1) 
allows room for the development of a well- 
rounded passing attack; (2) allows passes 
to be thrown from any point behind the 
scrimmage line; (3) obliges offense to gain 
only five yards on downs instead of ten; 
(4) makes a touchdown after intercepting 
a pass easier. 

10. Kenneth Gould’s book, Windows on 
the World, is about: (1) how to make 
Venetian glass; (2) the world today and 
how it came to be the way it is; (3) the 
history of Scholastic; (4) women who sit 
at windows to watch the world go by. 
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LAUGHS} 


And How! 


The alert Shelby (Ala.) Democrat 
reports the case of a man who was de- 
feated ignominously when he ran for 
the office of sheriff: 

He got 55 votes out of a total of 3,500, 
and the next day he walked down Main 
Street with two guns hanging from his 
belt. 

“You were not elected, and you have 
no right to carry guns,” fellow-citizens 
told him. 

“Listen, folks,” he replied, “a man 
with no more friends than I’ve got in 
this county needs to carry guns.”— 
—American Mercury. 


Shipwrecked wife: Look, Jack, 
quick, a sail, a sail! 

Shipwrecked husband (dozing): It’s 
no use, my dear, it doesn’t matter what 
they’re offering—I haven’t a dime.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


She: “I’m Suzette, Oriental dancer.” 
He: “Shake!” 
a 


The barefoot young man stood be- 
fore the grizzled mountaineer. 

“Mistuh Burbridge,” he stammered, 
‘Tve—I’ve come hyar to ask yer for 
yer daughter’s hand.” 

“Cain’t allow no sech thing,” drawled 
the mountaineer. “Ither yer takes the 
whole gal, or nothin’!”—New York 
Daily Mirror. 

2 


“Waiter, there’s an ant on this ice 
cream sundae!” 

“Hm-m! So they’re going in for win- 
ter sports too?” —Classmate. 


Paramount signed Isa Miranda, an 
Italian actress, several months ago, and 
spent a fortune teaching her how to 
speak English without an accent. The 
first picture they cast her in was 
“Zara,” where her role required her to 
speak with a French accent. So they 
hired Nazimova, a Russian, to teach 
her to speak French. 


Ibought a wooden whistle, 
But it wooden whistle. 
Ibought a steel whistle, 
But steel it wooden whistle. 
Ibought a lead whistle. 
And steel they wooden led me 
whistle. 
Ibought a tin whistle. 
And now I tin whistle. 
-~American Boy. 
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Dept. P, METAL ARTS CO., Inc. Rochester, M. ¥. 
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We've reprinted “Boy Dates Girl” 
again. Teachers and students re- 
quested so many copies that the 
new printing is selling fast. They 
know there’s no equal for this airy 
series by Gay Head. It’s in a class 
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SHAMED BY 
PIMPLES AT 17? 


Help protect your skin from a 
common cause of these pimples 


Face blotched with ugly hickies? Why go on 
being shunned and laughed at? Look for a 
common cause of the trouble . . . and take 
steps now to overcome it. 


Between the ages of 13 and 25, rapid growth 
is often accompanied by disturbances through- 
out the body. The skin may become over 
sensitive. Waste poisons from the intestines 
often get into the blood and may cause ugly 
pimples to break out. 

Do what so many others have found wonderfully 
helpful! Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast—3 cakes a day! 
This remarkable fresh food helps eliminate intes 
tinal wastes before they get into the blood. Pim 
ples from such causes have a chance togclear up 
Don't run the risk of permanent scars from neg- 
lected pimples of this sort. Eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast regularly—one cake ‘4 hour before meals. 
Begin now! 
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Stepping Stone 
To The Future— 


Since science touches and influences our 
lives hundreds, thousands of times daily, 
we can be best prepared for the future, can 
best profit by the achievements of science 
which will continue to influence and change 
our lives, our businesses, and our whole 


economic scheme by carefully following 
current progress. Understandable, thorough, 
and authoritative discussions of trends and 
how they will affect us are presented by 
experts in many fields of pure and applied 
science in each monthly issue of: 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Its Readers are Leaders 


Science 


Industry 


Vit ] From the laboratories of the world; from our 
ta vast industrial empire; from agricultural fron- 
tiers, scene of the unremitting fight against insect pests, 
droughi, and Nature’s other hazards; from far-flung outposts 
of civilization where man ventures, explores, digs into the 
secrets of man’s past and attempts to discover who and why 
and what we are; from every site of man’s attempt to know 
himself, to help himself, and to progress—from these sources 
comes the vital news of achievement presented each month 


° ss Noted scientists and experts in 
Authoritative many fields of endeavor write for 
each monthly issue. Authors are carefully chosen both for 
their intimate knowledge of their subjects and for their 
ability to write “humanized science” articles. In addition to 
the office staff headed by Orson D. Munn, a staff of con- 
tributing editors assists in checking and cross-checking every 


Second only to wide general 
Understandable interest, in importance, is the 
style of Scientific American articles. They must be written 
so that the layman can easily understand them. This is as- 
sured by the care with which the editors select authors and 
material. The editors attend scientific and industrial meet- 
ings, make periodical survey trips, and get suggestions as to 


Thinking people—progressive industrial- 
Readers ists, educators, ambitious laymen, thou- 
sands of industrial executives, technicians, research engineers, 
scientists, alert men who lead the nation and mold its indus- 
trial future—these are the present readers of Scientific Ameri- 
can. Many of them laid the groundwork for their careers 
by reading this journal regularly, and continue to read it for 
its inspiration. 


Aviation 


Astronomy 


Engineering 
All the ’Ologies 


by Seientific American. And “vital” is the word, for the 
findings of science are as important to you as are the treasures | 
it has already heaped in your lap—your car, telephone, 
radio, electric lights, your longer span of life! Scientifie7 
American tells the facts (and interprets them) about scientifie 
and industrial achievements which will continue to change 
civilization. It provides practical, usable knowledge; inspires | 
further achievement; and gives mental stimulation. Scientific 
American keeps you alert and up-to-date. 


fact. This list of contributing editors reads like a “Who's.) 
Who” of top men in Science and Industry, and includes: 
Directors of Research of several gigantic industrial organiza 
tions, the editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, a noted naval captain, a number of famous” 
university professors, and others. These men are, in effect, 
continually “in conference” with the office staff. 


both authors and material by reading each month thousands 
of publications—scientific, technical, and trade magazines, 
and institutional, industrial, and governmental bulletins. The 
result is a clear, straightforward presentation of editorial 
matter that is a happy compromise between the too-popular 
and the too-technical. Sensational writing is avoided; and | 
facts take precedence over futuristic, illogical predictions. 


Today’s Facts 
Predict 
Tomorrow’s Progress _ 
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